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A Load or a Lift? 


There is enough truth in the Bible to provide daily power for a lifetime. 


HY Is 1T,” a man asks, “that when I read 

a detective story I lose a half night’s rest 
to finish it, but when I read the Bible, I fall 
asleep?” 

This question, in one form or another, is a 
familiar one to all pastors. At a time when 
people from all over the world are crying earn- 
estly for the Word of God, why do so many 
people in America find it a drudgery to read 
the Bible? 

Let us admit that it is one thing to believe 
that everybody ought to read the Bible, or to 
want to read the Bible, with enthusiasm; it is 
quite another thing even for many Presbyteri- 
ans to read the Bible regularly with satisfaction. 

What is the trouble? Is it the format? No, 
the column type of printing is used in virtually 
all magazines, including PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
Perhaps the breaks for verses and chapters do 
contribute to the difficulty but not too much— 
and there are numerous Bibles which remove 
or de-emphasize the versification. 

Is it the arrangement of the books of the 
Bible? Perhaps so. The new reader may begin 
grandly in Genesis but finds himself soon in- 
volved in laws and customs or plain arithmetic. 
Or suppose he begins with the New Testament. 
I have some sympathy with the sailor who 
returned his New Testament to the chaplain 
with the complaint that the first of Matthew’s 
Gospel read like a telephone directory. If it was 
all like that, said he, he wasn’t interested. 

The difficulty may be in the language of the 
Bible itself, but new versions keep coming off 
our presses to make the words of the Bible as 
lively and fresh as its message. Let us face it— 
the Bible is not the same as other books; it is 
not even like other collections of books. It 
cannot, as a whole, be read as other books are 
read. For the Bible is first of all God’s book; 
then it may become ours. 

The New Curriculum for our Church Schools 
faces the problem of Bible 18524 its relation- 
ship to spiritual growth: “How *"4!? th ere bea 
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rebirth of faith unless God is known in our 
midst and how shall he be known unless the 
word of the Scriptures becomes again his living 
Word in which he speaks to man?” 

Thousands of sermons, leaflets, and books 
have been written to lead people into the Bible. 
Hundreds of devices and reading lists are pub- 
lished and widely distributed for this very pur- 
pose. There is more Bible reading now than 
ever before. But it is also true that we need 
new approaches and suggestions for Bible use. 

The Bible deserves to be opened hopefully— 
at least with as much expectancy as one opens 
a letter. Bible reading will revive if we read 
until a word strikes home to become the “order 
of the day” for us. That word from the Bible 
may leap out of the first verse we read one 
day. On other days it will have to be hunted. 
It may be a word about God or his world, or, 
more explicitly, his will for us. But be sure of 
this: in the Bible is planted enough truth to 
provide us with daily power for a lifetime. 

There must be reflection on the truth read, 
for the process of reading is a deadly chore and 
even Bible reading has no merit unless the 
Spirit can work upon the reader’s perception. 


Fuxattry EACH READER must make the Bible 
come alive in action. People are always inter- 
ested in the story of the translation of the 
Scriptures, but there is little that the average 
person can do about the language barrier to 
Bible reading. Each reader can, however, make 
the ultimate translation of the Bible into the 
language of action. A Chinese boy had become 
a Christian and was discussing his experience 
with a friend. Said he, “I am now reading the 
Bible and behaving it.” This is a version which 
all the world can read. 

Test your Christian life at this point: Is my 
daily Bible reading a load or does it lift me up? 
If you cannot pass this simple test, try the 
remedies suggested here, and discover how the 
Scriptures come alive for you. 


fami Ula 


Secretary, American Bible Society 
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Lieutenant Frederick W. Brink, 
‘who wrote “Marriage for Keeps,” (page 
jz) is the author of This Man and This 
Woman, published this spring. A Navy 
| Chaplain, now assigned to the USS Tucson, 
peers Mr. Brink has had 

close contact with 

marriage problems, 

both among Navy per- 

sonnel and previously 

in student work. When 

he was Presbyterian 

University pastor at 

Cornell, he taught a 

course on “Friendship, 

Love and Marriage,” to a group averaging 
125 students. Word of the course preceded 
him when he went to William and Mary 
College for indoctrination in the Chaplain’s 
school. He was asked to meet informally 
with some sixty of the co-eds at the dean’s 
house to answer questions—an unofficial 
thore which gave him rare standing on the 
campus, where Naval officers were forbid- 
den to associate with the women students. 


Enthusiasm for the educational progress 
of China is Marguerite Mallory Dix- 
on’s stock in trade; she is associated with 
the United Board for 
Christian Colleges in 
China. She has thus 
drawn on a fund of 
information to write 
"New Light for the 

amps of China” 

(page 74). In report- 

geducational trends, 

ts. Dixon returns to 
an early love; her first job was reporting 

ducational news for the Christian Science 
Monitor. In between she has: done re- 

tarch for The Saturday Evening Post; 
andied publicity for the National Bureau 

Economic Research; edited Forth, the 
#rotestant Episcopal monthly magazine; 
ind was assistant publicity director of the 
National Travelers Aid Association during 
the war. She was graduated from Colum- 

ia University School of Journalism and 

terward had a traveling fellowship to 
France which engendered her interest in 
lands far away. 


“She Speaks for Women” (page 17) is 
he second article that Ruth L. Vernon 

contributed to PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, the 
ist dealing with Nelia Gardner White’s 
bok, No Trumpets Before Him, in the 
we of March 13. A member of Phi 
ppa Phi, Miss Vernon was graduated 
rom the University of Delaware in 1946 
d left the advertising department. of a 
ajor publishing company to work in the 
itorial department of PRESBYTERIAN 
FE, where she doubles as editorial as- 
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sistant, secretary, research assistant, and 
general factotum. 


Dr. J. Earl Jackman, who wrote 
“Twentieth-Century Pioneers,” (page 27) 
is himself a “journeyman” preacher. 
Wherever the Sunday gx 
School missionaries 
go, he goes to keep in 
touch with them. His 
work as administrator 
of the Sunday School 
missions program of 
the Board of National 
Missions takes him 
from Maine to the 
Southwest, from Washington to Florida 
and from the West Indies to Alaska. He 
speaks with equal ease to a women’s group 
of a large metropolitan church and to a 
group of cowboys and ranchers before a 
campfire. An enthusiastic amateur photog- 
rapher, he has recorded his trips on film. 


Dr. Jackman is a graduate of Wooster 
College and Princeton Seminary and for- 
merly held pastorates in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. 


To get the story on the “Eight O'clock 
Scholars” (page 26), Associate Editor 
James W. Hoffman sat in on a session 
of this different kind of bookclub, which 
discusses the great masterpieces of litera- 
ture and current books of religious import. 


In the Next Issue 

Do you consider that you are not anti- 
semitic? Nan L. Johnson turns a reveal- 
ing spotlight on some of the quirks of 
anti-semitism many people unconsciously 
hold. The story of a mission in Puerto 
Rico and how it grew will be related by 
Jean Harbison, and the wife of an AMG 
official in Japan writes of present-day con- 
ditions there. : 

(Cover photo by Leary Williams) 
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Do Marry a Minister 
« Re: “Don’t Marry a Minister—Unless” 
in your issue of March 27. 

Mine is not the enthusiasm of a bride 
with an uncharted course ahead. Not once 
but twice have I promised to love and 
cherish a man of the cloth. Forty-four 
years have passed since I first crossed the 
threshold at the manse to find a chicken 
dinner and all its trimmings awaiting the 
coming of the young minister and his 
bride. A pantry of nonperishables meant 
to last only a few weeks have through the 
years become spiritual nonperishables. 

Today, though my husband is honorably 
retired he still enjoys the privilege of min- 
istering to a near-by rural congregation, 
and this minister’s wife finds great pleas- 
ure in tagging along. 

Nowhere else will a Christian young 
woman find such joy and love as in the 
home of a consecrated Christian minister. 
She who hesitates is missing a wonderful 
opportunity. 

—STELLA PosTLETHWAITE OWEN 
Hudson, Wis. 


Adopting a Family 

« The practice of “adopting” a needy 
Christian family in Germany, France, 
Italy, or elsewhere, is an excellent one, 
and great interest in a personal way is 
taken in the object of a group’s benev- 
olence. ... —Francis H. Scott 


Minister, The Presbyterian Church 
Windsor, N.Y. 


« I would like to send clothing to Finland. 

Have you any information on what is suit- 

able and the address, etc.? If not Finland, 
any of the war-ravaged countries. . . . 

—Mrs. C. H. Oakes 

Clintonville, Pa. 

The Board of Foreign Missions, 156 

Fifth Avenue, New York, will be very 

happy to supply necessary information.— 

Tue Eprtors. 


Not So Familiar 
« President French (Sounding Board, 
April 24) . . . seems sure that all laymen 
are thoroughly “familiar with our organi- 
zational structure.” Having been a lay 
member of the Presbyterian Church for 
over fifty years, I have sometimes been 
surprised in discovering how little the re- 
ligious organizational structure is com- 
prehended by many laymen members. . 
—F. R. Raymonp 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Hope for Colombia 

« In the recent revolution in Colombia, 
the U.S. press failed to mention the de- 
struction of churches, the killing of three 
priests in Barranquilla, of one murdered 
in cold blood with a machete in Armero, 
and the disrobing of priests, some now 







appearing in civilian dress for the firy 
time in history. My feeling is that suc 
should not be stressed, but at least mep. 
tioned. They have been printed at length 
with all the gory details here in the pres 
of the capital, and need not be suppressed 
completely in the U. S. press. .. . 
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Baill, 
Such living standards, as shown above, 
are found all too commonly in Bogota. 
Lack of education, poverty, and super 
stition make conditions ripe for revolv- 
tion. Chances of such children getting 
any schooling are pretty slim, even in the 
capital city... . 
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The hope of the future lies in the ind 
pendent, free, Protestant Christian churd 
and democratic education of the yout 
We have made a beginning here (see cil 
yn the construction of a new sch 
Colegio Americano, in Bogota where the 
will be light, air, and a playground wil 
grass.... —GERALD G. EMERSO 


Presbyterian Missio 
Bogotd, Cole 


More Trumpets 
« I read... Nelia Gardner White's ™ 
Trumpet Before Him avidly at first 1 

finished in a state of disgust... . 
When we as the Presbyterian Churay bly 
U.S.A. are emphasizing the importance ne} 
the Christian home—we see Jeanie, RUA 
daughter of the manse who has recei 
(Continued on page § 
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160th General Assembly: 
Hope of Isaiah 


*J must first express my deepest appre- 
gation to the Church for the blessed privi- 
lege that has been mine this year. It has 
feen a hard year, but rich in spiritual 
gmpensation. . . .” With these words, 
Wilbur La Roe, Jr., retiring Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. opened the 160th General 
Assembly of the Church last week. 

Dr. La Roe in his sermon to the great 
Presbyterian congregation gathered in Se- 
attle’s First Presbyterian Church, called 
for a return to the strong faith of the 
early American Presbyterians, “a type of 
discipleship that really means something 
and really costs something.” He warned 
against a “cut-flower” civilization and said, 
“I like cut-flowers. They can be very 
beautiful and bring much temporary hap- 
piness. But their roots are gone and they 
soon must die.” 

He warned also that “America has not 
been giving to the world the example of 
stability and strong faith which a Chris- 
tian nation should give. He pointed out 
that “The Stars and Stripes has ceased to 
be just a national emblem and has become 
ina sense the hope of the world... .” 
About the world he said, “Discouraged 
aad hopeless people have a right to look 
the disciples of Jesus Christ for cour- 
Me and firmness. . . . It is my fervent 
Bepe that as we meet together for a few 
a . . we may have a strong sense of 
== Mumm G0d's presence; that we may impart spiri- 
tual strength to each other. . . . We must 
give faith and hope to the millions who 
are pleading for the right to share in the 
peace, the hope, the faith, the abundant 
life which our Lord promised to his fol- 
lowers and which we, as his disciples, must 
"also promise to these distressed and hope- 
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und witlless millions.” 
EMERSE He added, “Not by guns or by bombs is 
wo our world to be saved but by faith, faith 
hite’s N 

first bil! General Assembly News 

. @ News of the 160th General Assem- 
ChurQll bly will be presented in detail in the 
rtance hext issue (June 19) of PResBYTE- 
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in the dignity of man as a child of God, 
faith in the truth, faith in the triumph of 
right, faith in Jesus Christ.” 

He reminded his listeners of the ecu- 
menical (world-wide) responsibility of the 
Presbyterians and said, “As we gather here 
in Seattle to study the problems of the 
Church at home and abroad, we must not 
have the feeling that we are studying the 
Church universal; we must feel . . . that 
we are the Church universal. . . .” 

Then he went on to discuss Church 
unity (see mext page) and the work of the 
Presbyterian Church. About the Church, 
Dr. La Roe said, “There has probably 
been no time in the history of our Church 
when it moved forward on so many fronts 
at one time.” He pointed to the Restora- 
tion Fund and said, “[we have] . . . al- 
ready raised more for that cause than we 
ever raised for any purpose.” He talked 
about the New Life Movement, the large 
Benevolence Budget, the new National 
Council of Presbyterian Men, Westmin- 
ster Fellowship, and the work of Presby- 
terian missions and seminaries. On the 
New Curriculum, Dr. La Roe stated, “It 
is almost sure to give our Church a posi- 
tion of leadership among the denomina- 
tions in the field of Christian education.” 

The retiring Moderator closed with a 
plea for a fresh and more meaningful dis- 
cipleship. The lawyer-churchman said, “I 
have argued many a law case, but I never 











argued with the earnestness that I plead 
with you today. I plead for a discipleship 
that is worthy of the name we bear. If 
we take Christ seriously and commit our- 
selves deeply to the things of God we 
have his promise that the chaos of our 
world will be ended, and men will be then 
unafraid of tomorrow.” 

He closed with these words from the 
prophet Isaiah: . . . “The Lord shall com- 
fort Zion: he will comfort all her waste 
places; and he will make her wilderness 
like Eden, and her desert like the garden 
of the Lord; joy and gladness shall be 
found therein, thanksgiving and the voice 
of melody.” (/saiahk 15:3) 


The State Born in War 


Halfway around the world, in the an- 
cient land of Zion, Isaiah’s hope (see 
above) seemed far from fulfillment. Last 
month after 1,878 years, the new state of 
Zion, called Israel, was proclaimed. But 
there was no comfort. The wasteplaces and 
deserts of Zion were filled with fighting 
men. In place of joy and gladness there 
was fear and hatred and the other emo- 
tions of war. The voice of melody was the 
sound of an Egyptian Spitfire plane straf- 
ing and bombing the Jewish city of Tel 
Aviv or the sound of Jewish artillery 
blasting an Arab armored column. 


The explosion had taken place. The 


Retiring Moderator Wilbur La Roe, Jr., with Mrs. La Roe. Since last May, Dr. 
and Mrs. La Roe have traveled thousands of miles in the interest of the Church. 
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Jews and the Arabs had started the real 
battle for Palestine. The first real test had 
come to the United Nations. 

Full-scale war in Palestine was a blow 
to Christians throughout the world. They, 
like the Jews and the Moslems, had a 
great spiritual stake in the Holy Land. 
For the past three months, ever since the 
British announced the date of their with- 
drawal from Palestine, church leaders in 
the United States and Europe have been 
trying to help secure peace for the tiny 
country. 

Last month, the five presidents of the 
Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches offered to collaborate 
with other religious leaders of the world 
to reach a “just and peaceful settlement” 
in Palestine. At the same time, Pope Pius 
XII appealed to Catholics of the world to 
pray during May for the peace of Pal- 
estine. It was the first time that the Pope 
had spoken out directly about the Pales- 
tine situation. 

The war between the Israelis (newly 
adopted name of the inhabitants of Israel) 
and the Arabs also brought trouble to the 
churches who had more than a spiritual 
stake in the Holy Land. The Lutheran 
World Federation recently protested the 
seizure of the Lutheran-owned Syrian Or- 
phanage in Jerusalem by Haganah, the new 
Israel army. The orphanage, valued at 
$12,000,000, includes many buildings, a 
wheat farm, an orange grove, and two 
branch orphanages. At least one Lutheran 
missionary, Miss Hilda Anderson, has 
been killed. Miss Anderson was shot by 
the Arabs in late April when she ignored 
a warning from the Arabs not to enter 
Jewish territory. She was killed as she 
was returning from a church service. 


The Church Scene: 
Dr. La Roe’s Hope Echoed 


In spite of the war in Palestine, the 
words of hope spoken by Wilbur La Roe, 
Jc., in his sermon opening this year’s Gen- 
eral Assembly were backed by many hard 
facts and many good signs, especially 
among the churches. 

Other churches also met last month to 
report their progress and to prepare for 
the future. The Methodist Church, largest 
Protestant body in the United States with 
over 8,500,000 members, ended its Quad- 
rennial General Conference in Boston on 
May 9 (see page 7). The Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. started its General Assembly 
in Atlanta, Georgia, on May 27. The 
Southern Baptist Convention met in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, on May 19 and the North- 
ern Baptists met the following week in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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The churches were encouraged by the 
fact that today more people in the United 
States have their names on church rolls 
than ever before. Porter Routh, statisti- 
cian for the Southern Baptists, reported in 
the 1948 Southern Baptist Handbook that 
77,804,047 individuals, or 53.53 per cent 
of the United States population, are now 
listed as members of 265,845 congrega- 
tions and parishes. The gain in church 
membership for the year was 2.3 per cent, 
compared with a population increase of 
1.9 per cent. 

Positive steps were taken by the 
churches in their fight to stop “war scares” 
and to provide some sort of basis for 
peace. Last month thirty Presbyterian 
ministers from twenty-four states met in 
New York and Washington for an emer- 
gency peace conference sponsored by the 
Division of Social Education and Action 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. The 
purpose of the three-day conference was 
to study ways in which churches may help 
to avert another world war. 

Highlight of the conference was a forty- 
five minute talk between some of the con- 
ference members and President Truman. 
The Presbyterian ministers and the Presi- 
dent discussed national defense and the 
international situation, reciprocal trade 
agreements, displaced persons, and the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program appropriations. 
The group said that Mr. Truman agreed 
with them that spiritual and moral values 
were the best foundations for peace but 
that he thought that the United States 
should be strong from the military stand- 
point. 

In New York last month, the United 
Council of Church Women launched a 
nationwide peace drive. They hoped to 
have received by June 15 one million cards 
bearing pledges to work for peace. Cards 
for this drive were sent to some 20,000 
local councils of church women and inter- 








denominational church groups in U.S.A 

In Stockholm, Sweden, leaders of the 
state Lutheran Church and other major 
Swedish religious groups sent a joint mes. 
sage to President Truman, Prime Ministe, 
Attlee of Great Britain, and Premier Jp. 
seph Stalin urging negotiations “to pr. 
vent the catastrophe which a new work 
war would bring.” 

The statement said further: “The peo. 
ples want peace. Their leaders want peace. 
Successful united action for world peace 
would be greeted by the world as a liber. 
tion and be blessed by coming generations, 
We appeal to you in the name of map. 
kind and the spirit of Christendom.” 

In Japan, the National Christian 
Council, interdenominational Protestant 
group corresponding to the United States 
Federal Council of Churches, was reorgan- 
ized after a lapse of some seven year, 
Leading Japanese churchmen would, for 
the first time since before the war, at- 
tend international meetings including the 
Church of England’s Lambeth Conference 
in July and the assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in late August. 

In Europe, President Truman’s personal 
envoy to the Vatican, Myron C. Taylor, 
seemed to have had his job changed some. 
what (see page 10), and in Germany, Ber. 
lin’s leading churchman issued a warning 
to the Soviet Union (see page 5). 


Protestant Unity 
Makes Headway 


One of the most encouraging sign 
among the Protestant churches in the past 
two months has been the emphasis on 
church unity. Despite the many difficul 
ties involved, church leaders are giving 
more and more of their time to this grow 
ing unity movement. Steps taken in this 
movement have ranged from the broad 
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Presbyterians meet to discuss unity. Dr. R. W. Lloyd (left) chairman, D 
of Cooperation and Union (U.S.A.); Dr. D. H. Ogden, chairman, joint comm 
(US8.); Dr. W. B. Pugh, secretary, Dept. of Cooperation and Union (U.S. 
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proposed by The Methodist Church 
and world-famous evangelist E. Stanley 
ines to the more specific proposals of 


USA 
Of the 


, on 
atl a churches including Presbyterian U.S.A., 
Minister | Presbyterian U.S., Congregational-Chris- 
nier Jo. § tian, and Evangelical and Reformed. Lead- 
‘to pre. @ ens of eight major Protestant inter-church 
w work | agencies also announced recently that they 
planned a merger. 
“he peo. § The Methodist Church plan for church 
it peace, | unity was presented at the church’s Quad- 
id peace § rennial General Conference in Boston. 
a libera. § There the bishops of the church proposed 
erations § a “Holy Catholic Church to which all 
of man. § Christians may belong.” The Methodist 


m.” bishops urged each American denomina- 





“hristian | tion to appoint representatives who would 
‘otestant | join in drafting a plan of union. The step, 
d States § said the bishops, would “electrify the 
reorgan- § world and accelerate the trend toward 
n year, § union in every continent.” 

uld, for § More practical was the plan set forth 
war, at- | by missionary-evangelist E. Stanley Jones 
ding the § in a nation-wide crusade last fall. Dr. 
nference § Jones wants a federal union of the Protes- 
» World & tant churches in America—a union similar 


ust. to that of the forty-eight states in the 


persona @ U.S. Dr. Jones’ crusade for a United 
Tavlor, @ Church of America attracted wide atten- 
sd some. tion last year. This year, probably in the 
ny, Ber & fall, a second crusade will be launched. 


warning! In more specific unity actions, the Pres- 
). byterian Church U.S.A. and the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S. moved closer than ever 
before to reunion after a meeting of the 
two churches Cooperation and Union de- 
partments last month in Cincinnati. 
Although the proposed reunion was 
ig sign postponed from 1950 to 1951 at the wish 
the past of the U.S. Church, the plan of reunion 
hasis on was accepted unanimously by both Coop- 
difficul-§ eration and Union groups. The plan was 
e giving to be placed before both General Assem- 
iis grow blies this year for consideration. 

If the present schedule for reunion of 
the two churches is followed, the plan will 
be voted upon by the General Assemblies 
of the two churches in 1949. If the plan 
48 is approved in 1949 by the Assemblies and 
PB then approved by three-fourths of the 
presbyteries of the two churches, it will 
be ratified by the assemblies of 1950. The 
Wm itst combined General Assembly will then 
Syg come in 19st. 

While the Presbyterians looked to the 
future for unity, the Congregational- 
Ghristian and Evangelical and Reformed 
Ghurches will know by June 18 whether 
will be one church or two. On that 
y the General Council of the Congrega- 
-Christian Church, meeting at Ober- 
Ohio, will take action on the voting 
going on in the church’s some 5,000 
‘ gations. 

#he merger, which will create a new 
h with national membership of some 
#000,000 (proposed name is “The United 
‘lurch in Christ”) is now entirely up to 
ie ‘he Congregational-Christians. Last month 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church ap- 
Proved the union when the Philadelphia 
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Synod voted yes. It was the twenty-third 
synod to vote in favor of union bringing 
to the required two-thirds the number of 
synods approving. The church has thirty- 
four synods. At latest reports, the crucial 
Congregational-Christian vote wasn’t go- 
ing too well. Seventy-five per cent ap- 
proval was needed. So far only 63 per 
cent of the church’s congregations had 
approved. 

Protestant unity on the interdenomina- 
tional level also received an important 
push when eight large inter-church agen- 
cies announced a plan to merge and form 
the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 

Involved in the merger plan, which 
has been under discussion since 1941, are 
the Federal Council of Churches, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 
Home Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica, Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, Missionary Education Move- 
ment of the U.S. and Canada, United 
Council of Church Women, National Prot- 
estant Council of Higher Education, and 
United Stewardship Council. 





Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin. 


Bishop Dibelius Warns 
German Protestants 


One of Germany’s leading churchmen 
spoke up last month with an implied warn- 
ing to the Russians in Berlin. He was Dr. 
Otto Dibelius, Evangelical Bishop of Ber- 
lin. 

His plea to “those who hold power in 
our fatherland” was contained in a pasto- 
ral letter to be read in all churches of 
the Berlin-Brandenberg province. 

Bishop Dibelius made no specific refer- 
ence to any of the four occupation gov- 
ernments in Germany, but his letter 
showed obvious concern over conditions 
in the Russian-controlled areas. It clearly 
implied that Communism is replacing 
Nazism as a threat to individual freedom 





and liberty in parts of the Russian-zone 
in Germany. 

“In the times we live in, one thing is 
paramount,” Bishop Dibelius wrote, “that, 
whatever happens, we must preserve the 
freedom to remain a truthful people. Let 
us take up the battle against any pressure 
put on our convictions and conscience. 
It is true that we should obey the direc- 
tions of the authorities in the external 
things of life as long as nothing is de- 
manded of us that is against God’s com- 
mands. But where it is a question of 
showing inner convictions—at elections, 
public demonstrations, the decision to join 
a political party, at referendums and sim- 
ilar occasions—it is not a question of be- 
ing obedient, but of showing one’s own 
conscientious convictions. . . . 

“Wherever open or hidden threats or 
force are used in public life—in your 
places of work, in the activities of politi- 
cal parties, in the administration of jus- 
tice, in the schools, or anywhere else— 
there,” he admonished, “the true Christian 
will rise and pronounce a distinct ‘No.’ 
Even if the matter in question deserves 
his open approval he must say: ‘Not until 
you have done away with pressure and 
threats will you have my consent. Only 
then. Compulsion and force make even 
the best cause wrong before God.’” 

The bishop warned that “wherever a 
state claims for itself total power, it 
shows the sinister tendency to force peo- 
ple to become untruthful. 

“This we all remember,” he said, “from 
the days of National Socialism. Millions 
were forced at that time by threats and 
intimidation to profess a belief which they 
detested. They were told to stick flags 
in their windows while their hearts were 
full of bitterness, and were ordered to 
show indignation about something which 
to them seemed right and good.” 

Bishop Dibelius is a man who not only 
declares his convictions but stands by 
them. He came into prominence in 1935 
when he preached a sermon in Potsdam 
defying the Nazi Party. His opposition to 
the Nazis eventually landed him in jail. 
He was liberated along with several other 
German. church leaders when Berlin was 
captured, 


New York’s Scotch Church 
Saves Its Building 


New York City’s “Scotch Church” was 
up against it. The members of this church, 
which is situated in a seventeen-story 
apartment building in upper Manhattan 
felt like tenants who have just been 
handed eviction notices by their landlord. 
Unless the church, officially known as the 
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Second Presbyterian, could scrape to- 
gether $850,000 in four months, the Su- 
preme Court of New York had ruled it 
would lose its property. 

Some twenty years ago when the coun- 
try was riding on an inflationary boom, 
Scotch Church, like other city churches, 
experimented with the idea of solving its 
financial problems by mortgaging its prop- 
erty for the erection of a combination 
apartment house-church. The promoters 
of such enterprises assured the churches 
that a comfortable income would always 
be available, that the churches would be 
perfectly safe. 

But the churches’ pretty dream of se- 
curity was shattered. In the depression 
of the 1930’s, many lost their properties 
and were liquidated. On January 6 Scotch 
Church, which had lasted longer than 
most, was presented with an ultimatum to 
secure funds to satisfy the bondholders of 
the $1,400,000 church mortgage. 

Reverend L. Humphrey Walz, the 
minister, explained the gravity of the sit- 
uation to his congregation. If they were 
going to keep their fifty-six-year-old 
church it meant digging down deep in 
their pockets. Pastor Walz also issued an 
appeal to friends of Scotch Church. 

And the church proved to have many 
friends. Scottish organizations in New 
York called a gathering of the clans. At 
emergency meetings the Thistle Gildry, 
Caledonian Club, Burns Circle, St. Andrews 
Society, Daughters of Scotia, Order of 
Scottish Clans and Robert Burns Memo- 
rial Association passed the tam-o’-shanter. 

Dr. Gabriel Schulman, rabbi of B’rith 
Sholom Congregation, a congregation with- 
out a synagogue which had been using the 
facilities of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, immediately volunteered his own 
services and those of his congregation. A 
medical missionary and his wife whom the 
Second Presbyterian Church helped in 
China forty years ago pledged $1,000. A 
committee of tenants in the apartment 
building raised $10,000. Presbyterian min- 
isters, school children, descendants of 
founders of the church added to the swell- 
ing fund. In all, more than 300 people 
contributed sums ranging from $5 to 
$5,000. 

The day before the deadline a nine- 
year-old schoolgirl named Nancy Wiggins 
tripped into Pastor Walz’ study carrying 
a bagful of coins and bills. Nancy had col- 
lected the money from schoolmates and 
relatives, added $10 from her own piggy 
bank. The church secretary emptied the 
contents of the bag onto the table, counted 
$51 and let out a whoop. Nancy’s gift had 
put the campaign over the top. 

But Seotch Church was not out of 
danger. Though $850,000 had been set as 
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Nancy Wiggins’ collection of bills and 
coins put Scotch Church out of danger. 


the sum the congregation would have to 
raise in order to retain possession of its 
property, under law the property had to 
go to the party making the highest bid. 

With a rap of his gavel, Supreme Court 
Justice Bernard Botein signalled for the 
opening of bids on the property of Scotch 
Church. Pastor Walz’ bid of $850,000 was 
first. The crowd in the County Court 
House waited tensely for someone to raise 
the bid. But no one did. Other interests 
which had come to the hearing prepared 
to enter into competitive bidding for the 
property sat silent. Learning how des- 
perately the congregation had worked to 
keep their church, they obligingly stayed 
out of the running. 

Though minor financial details in the 
case remained to be worked out, from the 
looks of things last week Scotch Church 
would be doing its good work in its old 
home. 


Ezequiel and the Mayor: 
Mayor Learns a Lesson 


Night had spread its curtain over the 
little village of Holka in Mexico. Ezequiel 
Canul, a Presbyterian lay preacher, was 
conducting a worship service for a small 
gathering in the house of a friend. Sud- 
denly the service was interrupted by angry 
shouts outside. Rocks thudded against the 
flimsy walls and roof, sending fragments 
of masonry showering down on the wor- 
shippers inside. Ezequiel knew who was 
in the mob and what they wanted. They 
were Roman Catholic fanatics, led by the 
“Comisario” (mayor) of Holka. They 
were after his head. 

Removing his sandals that he might run 
the more quietly, Ezequiel leaped over 
the wall of the courtyard. The mob, which 
had started shooting sky-rockets into the 
inflammable thatch roof, spotted him and 
gave chase. Ezequiel aided by darkness, 


succeeded in eluding his pursuers gpg 
escaped into the jungle. The next mom 
ing, feet bleeding, clothing torn by 
“chukum” thorns, he staggered oe 
safety of a nearby village. a) 
But Holka had not seen the last % of 
Ezequiel Canul. When his presbytery y 
two months after the incident, u 
got up and announced his intention of 
turning to the village. It was his duty, 
explained. 2 
Ezequiei went back to Holka. This 
he was not molested. The crusading maym 
had been reprimanded by the state 
for his behavior, and instructed in 
finer points of religious tolerance. 
constitution of the predominantly Rom 
Catholic country of Mexico extends 
dom of worship to religious minoritieggy 








Dedication with Pews _ 


“We are going to dedicaté the new 
church standing up,” said Dr. Harry Clay. 
ton Rogers, pastor of the College City. 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church in Sa 
Francisco. 

This announcement mystified the mem- 
bers of the congregation. Why should 
they stand during the dedication of their 
new building when lying in the bank was 
$4,700 which had been set aside expressly 
for the purchase of pews? 

Dr. Rogers explained the reason for his 
decision. He couldn’t forget the hundreds 
of Christians in the world who had neither 
homes nor even old churches. 

“What are you asking us to do?” the 
church members queried. 

“T want a check for $4,100 to pay the 
balance of our Restoration Fund quota,” 
was Dr. Rogers’ firm reply. 

He got it. 


Soviet Reprisal 
In South Korea 


The elections in South Korea las 
month, first free elections in the tiny ne 
tion’s 4,000 years of existence, brought 
victory to the anti-Communist forces. An 
estimated 6,000,000 Koreans voted. Ke 
rean eligible voters number approximately 
8,000,000. Almost 95 per cent of the vote 
went to the anti-Communists but not 
without serious trouble. The majority was 
far greater than that in the Italian elec 
tions. The damage was far greater, too. 

Over 100 people were killed in electio 
violence, mostly by the Communists wh 
had filtered into a great many places it 
South Korea from Soviet-dominated Nort 
Korea. Polling booths were dynamite 
grenades were tossed into ballot boxes, ¢ 
didates were assassinated, homes bum 

Then, on May 14, the Soviets in Nor 







































Korea cut off all electric power to Ame 
ican-occupied South Korea. The 
given was that the United States was 
paying its electric bills. The Soviets s# 
the U.S. was stalling. 
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Moderator La Roe cements cornerstone of Annapolis church as Moderator Cun- 
ningham (center) and midshipmen watch. Behind Mr. La Roe is pastor McBee. 


Historic Church Becomes 


Naval Memorial 


Dr. John Ridout and his friend Arsene 
Girault were surprised. The Maryland 
physician and the French instructor at the 
newly-founded Naval School of the United 
States expected only their wives and three 
other Annapolis ladies to attend the first 
meeting of their small Presbyterian group. 
But ten other people showed up that day, 
including a young midshipman who had 
learned about the meeting and had secured 
Naval School permission to attend. 

The date was December 14, 1845. The 
place was an assembly room in the town 
hall of Annapolis, Maryland. The meeting 
was the first for the Annapolis First Pres- 
byterian Church. Dr. Ridout and instruc- 
tor Girault became ruling elders when the 
church was formally organized on May 2, 
1846. The young midshipman, who con- 
tinued to attend the services of the new 
church while he studied at Annapolis, was 
Samuel Powhatan Carter. Later Samuel 
Carter became a rear admiral in the 
Navy. Before he became an admiral he 
rose to the rank of major general in the 
Union Army during the Civil War. He is 
the only American officer in United States 
history to attain both ranks. 

Samuel Carter was the first of hun- 
dreds of midshipmen to attend Presby- 
terian services at Annapolis. In 1847 the 
Annapolis First Presbyterian Church left 
the town hall and moved into its own 
church building. For 100 years this build- 
ing served the Naval Academy. And then, 
in the spring of 1947, the Annapolis Board 
of Health officially condemned the build- 
ing and served ninety days’ notice on 
pastor Burrett McBee. Mr. McBee and 
his congregation had either to improve 
the historic church or abandon it. 
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A decision was not hard to reach. Mr. 
McBee and the congregation went to 
work, They raised $164,566.77 for the re- 
modeling of the church and $20,000 more 
for a manse and a Westminster House. 
The manse and the Westminster building 
have been recently completed; last month 
the cornerstone for a rebuilt First Pres- 
byterian Church was laid jointly by Mod- 
erator Wilbur La Roe, Jr., of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., and Moderator 
J. R. Cunningham of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. In the church will be en- 
shrined the National Roll of Honor con- 
taining the names and service records of 
the thousands of Presbyterian men and 
women who have served in the United 
States Navy. The church’s rededicated 
purpose is to serve the United States 
Navies of tomorrow. 











First Presbyterian Church, Annapolis. 


Methodists Hold 


A Conference 


On May 9, some 758 people, including 
379 ministers, 295 laymen and 84 women 
who represented forty countries and forty- 
eight states of the United States, started 
to pack their bags and head for home 
from Boston, Massachusetts. 

The group had finished attending the 
first big church assembly of 1948. They 
were the delegates to the Quadrennial Gen- 
eral Conference of The Methodist Church 
which met in Boston’s roomy Mechanics 
Hall for twelve days. The delegates and 
the hundreds of visitors got a good pic- 
ture of the work of America’s largest 
Protestant church for the past four years. 
They also carried home with them the 
plans and programs of the church for the 
next four. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the New 
York area, the Methodists’ most famous 
and probably most outspoken leader, set 
the pace for meeting with the reading of 
the bishops’ episcopal address. The ad- 
dress, prepared by Bishop Oxnam and 
approved by the rest of the bishops, was 
almost 24,000 words long and took a good 
two hours to read. 

The address emphasized the role 
which Christianity must play today in a 
world of fear, intolerance, and conflicting 
ideologies and theologies. Bishop Oxnam 
warned that a “holy war on Communism” 
was not the answer to Communism. The 
only way to defeat it, the Methodist 
churchman said, was to use the freedom 
of democracy to establish economic jus- 
tice and racial brotherhood. The bishop 
also made an appeal for Protestant unity 
on a world-wide scale (see page 4). He 
said, “The churches must become the 
Church. We must move from the ex- 
ploration of the possibilities of union to 
the creation of the spirit and structure of 
union. We believe union must be achieved.” 
He also scored the church’s lack of under- 
standing about the organized labor move- 
ment and called for the recruiting annual- 
ly of fifty of the church’s “finest youth” 
to enter the labor movement. 

The episcopal address contained many 
more points but these were most stressed. 
In the meetings that followed, the dele- 
gates took action upon these points in the 
following ways: (1) as an answer to Com- 
munism, Methodist missionaries will be 
educated in Communist ideology and then 
will be sent abroad to trouble-spots like 
Japan, Korea, China, India, and Germany 
to counteract Communism with the ideas 
of Christianity. Dr. Ralph Diffendorfer, 
Methodist Foreign Missions head and 
sponsor of the plan, said that his depart- 
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On the Church in Europe 


By ELMER GEORGE HOMRIGHAUSEN 





r. BENJAMIN BusH, Presby- 

terian staff member of the 
World Council of Churches’ Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Inter- 
Church Aid, recently returned with 
Mrs. Bush from a trip to Spain in 
the interest of reconstruction work. 
According to his report, “Protes- 
tantism has grown stronger since the 
beginning of the revolution. Through 
persecution it has been strengthened and won the respect 
of a great host in Spain. The Church, denied the privilege 
of disseminating literature, has to witness in other ways. 

“Tt seems that 30 per cent of the Protestants flew Spain 
at the time of the civil war. This was a heavy drain on a 
small minority, and it makes those who remained suspect 
in high places. Many of the Protestants have never known 
a country in which Protestantism has been a voice and a 
force. They worship in small, cramped quarters. Ministers 
earn most of their livelihood through secular employment. 
At present they are not allowed a public meeting, and 
their voice is never heard in the affairs of the nation. 
Protestantism has never been generally accepted in Spain. 

“The largest Protestant body is the Plymouth Brethren 
Communion which numbers 4,000 at a minimum. The 
Evangelical Church of Spain is a union of Congregational- 
ists, Methodists, Dutch Reformed, and Presbyterians linked 
by tradition to the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. At a 
minimum there are 2,500 in this group. The main Baptist 
Church is related especially to the Southern Baptists in 
the U.S.A. They have an active roll of 1,500 members. 
This is the only fellowship in Spain with adequate resources 
for a program of expansion. 

“There is a lay evangelical training school in Barcelona 
conducted three nights a week by two overworked pastors. 
Twenty made application to attend the classes, nine were 
accepted. The best of these students will be urged to study 
at the seminary in Madrid; this seminary opened with 
seven students in October. In the faculty there are four 
teachers; one man of seventy-three, another seventy, the 
third is sixty but is burdened with his years, the fourth 
comes from Barcelona three times a year for a course of 
lectures. 

“The opportunity for Protestant education is unbeliev- 
ably limited. The Fliedner family began its ministry there 
in 1870. They linked education to their churches and be- 
fore the Spanish Civil War had 850 pupils in these Church 
Schools. In the Gymnasium there were 350 students. All 
these schools and classes are closed now. Protestants at- 
tending public schools, which are now Roman Church 
schools, must take the prescribed courses in religion. These 
are taught by teachers far from friendly to Protestantism. 

“We attended fifteen Protestant services. Only two of 
these were not protected by a police guard. An older min- 
ister said: ‘We know no security of peace. We hope and 
pray and work from day to day, uncertain of the morrow.’ 
In one prayer meeting there were 150 present. In another 
190. In the first, young people under thirty predominated. 
For Protestants in Spain, finding places of worship is a 
trying ordeal. Very few landowners will rent to them. 








Recent attacks upon Protestant centres of worship make 
people who are indifferent to religion cautious if not fear- 
ful of renting to Protestants.” 

One of the most interesting experiments in Christian 
education in Germany is operating in the Russian zone. 
The Russians have forbidden the teaching of religion in 
the schools. This leaves the Church with the problem of 
giving a Christian education to its people. 

The Churches have taken up the challenge and have 
embarked upon a project of training 10,000 laymen to 
teach religion after school hours. The schools to train these 
lay leaders are located in several places in the Russian 
zone. The first one was opened at Eisenach, in May 1947. 
Pastors are already too overworked to do this teaching. 
The office of the catechist has been revived; he teaches 
and directs the music. At present, 2,500 of the 10,000 are 
already trained, and the experiment is so much a success 
that the Russians may revoke the license to teach religion 
at all. In these schools a simple curriculum is in effect. 
Courses in the Bible, education, psychology, Church his- 
tory, music are given. Books are rare, so students often 
use the professor’s copy. Bibles and notebook paper are 
all that students use in the courses of study. Students are 
serious; many of them have been prisoners of war and have 
suffered greatly during the past years. 

Of course, there are problems. For instance, there 
is the problem of food. Thanks to the Presbyterian and 
Lutheran Churches, shipments of food have come for thou- 
sands of these students. But shoes, potatoes, clothes, and 
fuel are needed. Help has also come from the Swiss Hilfs- 
werk, and from the Lutheran Church in Sweden. Pulp was 
sent from Sweden for paper which was made into texts. 
Out of thirteen million children who would be eligible for 
religious instruction, only one million come, primarily be- 
cause of poor clothing, and not because of religious in- 
difference. 

This is a new departure for German churches which in 
the western zones still have religion taught in the schools. 
But the venture is succeeding. These lay catechists are not 
teaching mathematics, and an occasional religion class (on 
the side). They are teaching religion only, and to children 
whose parents wish them to take the subject. It is a 
restoration of the laity to an important work of the 
Church, and it is a recovery of the New Testament nature 
of the Church. 

One of the most tragic groups in continental Europe, 
or the world, at the present time, is the Jewish Christian 
group. There are perhaps 38,000 in Berlin alone. These 
people are not cared for by Jewish relief agencies, and 
they are not befriended by the Christian churches either. 
An indescribable attitude has remained in the German mind 
regarding Jews in the Christian churches. Even the sight 
of a Jew creates qualms of conscience. The whole matter 
of the Christian approach to the Jews is to be made a part 
of the program of the National Missionary Council of 
the German Church. 


This news letter from Europe is the third in a series for Prespy- 
Temian Lire by Dr. Homrighausen. Dr. Homrighausen, professor of 
Christian Education at Princeton Theological Seminary, is at present 
on a year’s leave organizing the new department of evangelism for the 
World Council of Churches: 
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ment was planning to send out 200 highly- 
trained young married couples into the 
danger areas. (2) The Methodists broke 
precedent and prejudice by unanimously 
electing a Negro lawyer to their Judicial 
Council. They also voted that two mem- 
bers of their Chaplaincy Commission must 
be Negroes. (3) They formed a Commis- 
sion on Church Union to study merger 
proposals from other denominations, ap- 
proved the proposed merger of eight major 
interdenominational agencies into a Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and joined a 
group of six churches, including the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., who are going to 
meet together next fall to discuss the 
“possibility of closer unity.” (4) They 
approved the appointment of chaplains to 
industries, factories, housing projects, and 
labor unions. 

The Methodists also were told that they 
faced a serious minister shortage. They 
were warned about the weakness of Meth- 
odism in rural areas. They started a four- 
year Methodist version of the New Life 
Movement. They approved a salary raise 
for bishops ($7,500 to $9,000), the idea 
of the Protestant “Temple of Goodwill” 
in Columbus, Ohio (P.L., March 13), 
statehood for Hawaii, passage of the Fel- 
lows DP bill in the House of Representa- 
tives. They also reduced the eligibility 
age for participation in the General Con- 
ference from twenty-five to twenty-one. 
They asked again for Myron Taylor’s re- 
call as the President’s personal envoy to 
the Vatican (see page zo), denied equal 
rights to ordained women ministers, and 
opposed tax funds for private and sec- 
tarian schools. 


New Planbook in July 


The 1948-1949 edition of The Plan 
Book, a handbook for Presbyterians, is 
due to make its appearance next month. 

Issued yearly, this little booklet pre- 
sents in compact form information about 
the Boards of the Church, special pro- 
grams like the New Life Movement and 
New Curriculum, and a religious calendar. 

A free copy of The Plan Book will go 
to each Presbyterian pastor. It is avail- 
able to laymen for forty cents per copy. 
[Copies may be obtained at Presbyterian 
Book Stores, and at the Central Distribut- 
ing Department, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y.] 


Dr. Morse to Head 
National Missions 


In June, 1949, Dr. Hermann N. Morse 
will take over the reins as general secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions from Dr. E. Graham Wil- 
fon. Dr. Morse moves to this highest 
post in the Board of National Missions 
from the position of administrative sec- 
retary. 


June &, 1948 








Hermann N. Morse 


Quiet, dry-humored, Dr. Morse is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best in- 
formed men in the United States on the 
subject of national missions, both of the 
Presbyterian Church and of other denomi- 
nations. 

Since he joined the Board in 1911, Dr. 
Morse’s duties have been numerous and 
varied. He was a special investigator in 
rural areas 1912-13, director of research 
and publicity from 1918 to 1923, has been 
recording secretary and director of budget 
and research since 1923, and administra- 
tive secretary since 1930. 

Dr. Morse has also been busy with in- 
terdenominational affairs. Since 1931 he 
has been chairman of the staff of the 
Interseminary Commission for Training 
for the Rural Ministry. From 1928 to 
1930, he was director of surveys for the 
Home Missions Council. In 1945 the 
Council elected him president for a two- 
year term. 

Dr. Morse writes as well as lectures on 
his favorite subject, rural life. He is 
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author of The Country Church in Indus- 
trial Zones, The Social Survey in Town 
and Country Areas, The Town and Coun- 
try Church in the United States (with 
Edmund de S. Brunner) and of two mis- 
sion study textbooks that have had wide 
interdenominational use: Toward a Chris- 
tian America and These Moving Times. 


Eighteen Years’ Service 


When he retires as general secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions next June, Dr. E. Graham Wilson 
will be leaving a post he has held for 
eighteen years. 

Dr. Wilson’s first job with the Board 
was as treasurer in 1926. At the time he 
took over the post, the Board had a deficit 
of over a million dollars. A year later the 
deficit was gone. 

Before he joined the Board of National 
Missions, Dr. Wilson was religious work 
secretary of the West Side Y.M.C.A., New 
York, from 1910 to 1917, and its execu- 
tive secretary from 19f7 to 1926. 

Besides serving as general secretary, 
Dr. Wilson is a member of the General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Committee on Displaced 
Persons of Church World Service, and 
secretary of the board of trustees of Poly- 
technic Institute, Puerto Rico. 

Born in 1884, Dr. Wilson received his 
schooling at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania; Perkiomen Seminary at 
Pennsburg, Pennsylvania; and Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 


Bombs Away 


The pilot looked down, saw he was over 
the target, and put his plane into a steep 
dive. He leveled out just above the tree- 
tops and dropped his cargo. Hundreds of 
leaflets, each printed with an evangelistic 
message, fluttered down on the little vil- 
lage located in the state of Pernambuco, 
Brazil. Excited villagers ran to pick up 
the leaflets. One man, unable to find one 
on the ground, climbed up a tree to get 
one that had been caught in the branches. 
Within three hours, people were asking 
for gospels (offered in the leaflets) at a 
nearby publishing house. 

In the few months that the “Arauto 
Evangelho” (Gospel Messenger), a Stin- 
son four-passenger plane, has been in 
Brazil it has dropped forty thousand 
evangelical leaflets. But it has been used 
for more than that. Since 1947, when a 
young Presbyterian missionary named 
Rodger Perkins took the plane with him 
to Montes Claro in central Brazil, it has 
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carried everything from chickens to Ro- 
man Catholic bishops. It has also proved 
to be a godsend to folk stricken ill far 
from the reach of doctors. 


Help for Hackett 


Ross W. Wong became a doctor to help 
relieve human suffering. But when the 
Japanese invaders took over his hospital— 
the Hackett Medical Center in Canton, 
China—Dr. Wong stopped healing and 
resigned. 

The Japanese appointed as head of 
Hackett Medical Center another doctor, 
one who was more “cooperative.” But the 
new head ran into difficulty. Immediately 
after Dr. Wong’s departure the patients 
started to leave. Student nurses and office 
help followed. In five days only twelve 
patients remained. The puppet doctor re- 
signed. 

The Japanese then tried to woo Dr. 
Wong back to the hospital by offering him 
the position of assistant head. The doctor 
replied that he was “too ill” to assume 
such responsibility. Firally the Japanese 
gave up. They offered him his old posi- 
tion as head, with complete control. Dr. 
Wong accepted. Within three days of his 
return all the members of the original staff 
were back and Hackett Medical Center 
was operating normally again. 

In place of the rising-sun flag of Japan, 
which had been placed over the hospital 
gate, there flew the Chinese flag with 
yellow streamers—the flag of Occupied 
China. But Hackett, the largest medical 
institution in South China—a combination 
hospital, nurses’ training school, social 
service center, and medical college—was 
in need of reconstruction after six years 
of war. 

Last month, the Presbytery of New 
York issued an appeal to its church mem- 
bers for $80,000 to send to Hackett Medi- 
cal Center. The money would be used to 


repair and re-equip buildings. 


Envoy to Vatican 


Consults Protestants 


In February of 1940, a short, heavy-set 
Episcopal layman sailed for Europe on a 
strange mission. A Protestant, he was go- 
ing to Italy to serve as President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s personal ambassador to 
the Vatican. His name was Myron C. 
Taylor. 

Protestant churches in the United States 
were somewhat surprised and annoyed by 
this move. But the war started, and the 
churches withheld action on what seemed 
to be a fairly obvious breach in the Ameri- 
can Church-State relationship. 
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When the war was over, however, the 
churches began asking Mr. Roosevelt’s 
successor when the relationship between 
Mr. Taylor and the Vatican was going to 
end. Practically every major Protestant 
denomination passed a resolution at one 
time or another asking for the recall of 
Mr. Taylor. But Mr. Taylor stayed in 
Rome and President Truman stood pat. 
A prominent Protestant leader recently 
asked the President if Mr. Taylor couldn’t 
be made the President’s representative to 
all European churches, Protestant as well 
as Roman Catholic. Mr. Taylor still re- 
mained personal envoy to the Vatican. 














Myron C. Taylor 


Two months ago, Mr. Taylor again 
sailed for Europe. On April 1, he saw 
Dictator Franco of Spain. On April 5, he 
had the first audience of his present mis- 
sion to the Pope. Mr. Taylor said at that 
time, “My plans are to remain in or 
around Rome for some time.” On April 
13, he had a second audience with the 
Pope; on April 20, a third. 

But on April 28, Mr. Taylor was not 
in Rome but in London, visiting with 
Great Britain’s leading Protestant church- 
man, the Church of England’s Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fish- 
er. Mr. Taylor stayed in London for three 
days, declined to discuss his talks with the 
archbishop. 

On May 10, Myron C. Taylor was in 
Paris getting ready to go back to Rome. 
Mr. Taylor was reported as having com- 
pleted a tour of Western Europe “in the 
interests of Christian unity.” The report 
stated further that “Mr. Taylor traveled 
to the Vatican, but also as the President’s 
intermediary with religious denominations 
of all types. The purpose of his mission 
has been to make the Amsterdam meeting 
[first assembly of the World Council of 
Churches] inclusive of all Christianity 
and to turn the influence of all Christian 
sentiment in the world toward the pres- 
ervation of peace.” 








Green Acres Grows 


A Church 


Green Acres Church had grown faster 
than most. But its story was the story of 
scores of new churches which had sprung 
up all across the country since the start 
of the New Life Movement. 

Until last fall, Green Acres, a fast. 
growing community of 1,200 situated 
across the Ohio River from Louisville, 
Kentucky, had never had a church. Then 
several residents got together and decided 
to hold services at a chapel ten miles out- 
side of Green Acres. Attendance beganat 
sixteen, grew to sixty within four Sundays, 

Recently the congregation formally or. 
ganized as the Green Acres Presbyterian 
Church. Of the 125 members, only three 
families had previous church connections, 
First concerted action taken by the con- 
gregation was the purchase of a piece of 
ground for a church building. John Wager, 
student at nearby Louisville Theological 
Seminary, was called to be pastor. 


Friend in Need 


A young couple in Washington, D.C, 
recently discovered that their new church 
was not only a good place to worship but 
a friend in need. 

For a while, things looked pretty black 
to Mr. and Mrs. Axel Lindstrom. Fire 
had swept their rented rooms, leaving 
them with only the clothes on their backs. 
But the Metropolitan Presbyterian Church, 
which the young couple had joined two 
weeks earlier, heard of their plight. 

The following Sunday the congregation 
handed over the entire collection to the 
luckless Lindstroms. 


Covered-dish Communion 


The congregation of the 207-year-old 
Presbyterian Church in Florida, New 
York, recently observed in a new fashion 
the ancient rite of Holy Communion. 

The members of the congregation of 
Florida Presbyterian Church gathered at 
tables in the basement room of their 
colonial-style church to observe a “cov- 
ered-dish Communion.” 

After dinner, the seventy-eight people 
who were present remained seated at the 
tables for the remainder of the service, 
which consisted of hymn singing, a sermon 
from the minister, the Reverend William 
M. Hunter, and the receiving of candi- 
dates from the communicants’ class. Then 
the congregation took Communion. 

Although some members frowned on the 
Communion ceremony, considering it “im- 
proper to serve Communion in the same 
room where people eat,” the elders of the 
Florida Presbyterian Church, pleased by 
the number who attended, plan to make 
it an annual affair. 

Pastor Hunter got the idea from reaé 
ing Sholem Asch’s book, The Apostle, 
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which describes in detail a similar service 
held by the early Apostolic Church. 


More Than Huts 


At Hanover 


“Give me a log hut, with only a simple 
bench, Mark Hopkins on one end and I on 
the other, and you may have all the build- 
ings, apparatus and libraries without him,” 
President James A. Garfield once said. 

Hanover College, the only Presbyterian 
college in Indiana, doesn’t have Mark 
Hopkins.* Like most other colleges, it 
must use buildings, apparatus, and libraries 
in educating its 650 students. Last month 
students, faculty, and visiting dignitaries 
gathered on the Hanover campus, over- 
looking the broad Ohio River, to witness 
the dedication of eighteen new college 
buildings. 

Four of the eighteen are classroom 
buildings, the rest are faculty residences. 
Constructed in neat, Colonial Georgian 
style, the four principal buildings pro- 
vided facilities for science courses, admin- 
istration, men’s physical education, as 
well as an auditorium seating 750. The 
bill for Hanover’s eighteen new buildings, 
which have all been built within the past 
two years, came to $1,500,000. It is doubt- 
ful whether any other small college in the 
nation has been able to complete such an 
ambitious building program since the war. 


Go to Church, Young Man 


The “unified family Church plan” 
adopted by Middletown, New York’s 
Webb Horton Memorial Church (P.L. 
March 27) is proving quite popular, with 
its combined Church School and regular 
morning service. 

The only opposition to the plan has 
come from a few boys in the twelve-to- 
fifteen age group. 

Said one woman, the mother of three 
rebellious boys in this age group, “This 
thing is going to be in effect in all the 
other churches in town soon anyway—so 
my boys had better get used to it right 
away.” 

(P.S.—The boys are going to church.) 


Food, not Drink 


At least two presbyteries of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A. recently saw 
danger of abuse in ERP plans. 

Duluth (Minnesota) and Lackawanna 
(Pennsylvania) Presbyteries adopted a 
resolution requesting “the Government of 
the United States to supervise the aid 
given any needy nation so that the grain 
is used to feed the hungry and is not 
diverted to the making of alcoholic and 
malt beverage.” 





*Famous educator and president of Williams 
fallere, Williamstown, Massachusetts, from 1836- 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON 





U.M.T.—White Elephant 


MILITARY MANPOWER legislation, 
urged in mid-March by President Harry 
S. Truman amid a seemingly deepen- 
ing crisis, slowly but surely has become 
a white elephant to the GOP majorities 
in both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

When Truman first requested both 
Selective Service and UMT as “neces- 
sary ... immediately . . .” it looked 
to some observers as if the Republi- 
cans were going to follow the Presi- 
dent’s wish. Senator Chan Gurney 
(R.-S.D.), longtime advocate of UMT 
and all things military, predicted con- 
fidently that his committee would re- 
port out both Selective Service and 
UMT legislation and that the Senate 
would pass the measure. By mid-May, 
his committee had reported a mild 
draft bill to the Senate with the unex- 
pected statement in its report that 
UMT would be “inexpedient at this 
time.” 

The House never did include a new 
UMT proposal in its Selective Service 
package. The original UMT bill, the 
so-called Towe Bill, was locked up in 
the Rules Committee by Chairman 
Leo Allen (R.-Ill.). At mid-May, the 
House appeared to be in a mood to 
pass Selective Service only on condi- 
tion that the President first proclaim 
that “a state of war is imminent.” In 
fact, Rep. Paul W. Shafer (R.-Mich.), 
influential member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, introduced such 
an amendment to the Selective Service 
legislation. 

Republicans, particularly those from 
politically “close” Midwestern areas, 
have their doubts about passing legis- 
lation to draft manpower so close to a 
national election. When ERP began to 
show some signs of winning a moral 
victory in Europe and the Italian elec- 
tions went better than expected, the 
“crisis” began to die down. Adminis- 
tration sources that formerly talked 
of war showed a strange desire to 
change the subject. Republicans sensed 
this and most of them began to try to 
find ways of getting off the spot. The 
thousands of letters from church peo- 
ple—against either a draft or UMT— 
had a lot to do with their squirming. 

Upshot probably will be what was 
predicted here two months ago—a 
token draft bill, but no UMT. 


Is your minister keeping up with 
the local laws relating to filing of mar- 


riage certificates in county court by a 
specified time, and seeing to it that the 
documents are filled out correctly? 

If not, perhaps you had better tell 
him about what is happening in the 
District of Columbia, where zealous 
authorities are arresting ministers of all 
faiths and denominations for being lax 
about filing marriage certificates. One 
Catholic priest forfeited forty dollars 
collateral posted when he was charged 
with making a late report of a wed- 
ding, and failing to report another mar- 
riage ceremony altogether. Assistant 
Corporation Counsel Clark F. King 
said that about 350 District clergymen 
have been guilty of disregarding cer- 
tain laws regarding marriage ceremo- 
nies and that his office had to “crack 
down.” 

Several Protestant ministers have 
been allowed to post collateral and to 
forfeit the money to save them the 
embarrassment of a trial. 


A U.S. Congressman has called 
on churchmen everywhere to “take 
sides on public questions which involve 
the moral values of the people.” 

He is Rep. A. S. (Mike) Monroney 
(D.-Okla.), who several years ago was 
voted the outstanding member of the 
House of Representatives by Collier’s. 

Congressman Monroney, an Epis- 
copal layman, told a group of his Epis- 
copal lay brethren at a meeting here 
that, notwithstanding all the desperate 
material needs of Europe, the greatest 
need in the world today is for Christian 
leadership. He said that the threat of 
another dark age “hangs over the 
world.” 

“The greatest challenge of all his- 
tory faces the American people today,” 
the Congressman declared. “Church- 
men have a definite obligation to take 
sides on public questions.” 


Leading ministers and religious 
“lobbyists” in Washington have spoken 
out favorably regarding the U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s recent ruling which 
struck out a “restrictive covenant” 
governing the sale of church property. 
Likewise, there was general agreement 
in church circles here favoring the Su- 
preme Court's decision on restrictive 
covenants in the sale of private prop- 
erty, if such covenants were based on 
discrimination as to race, creed, or 
color (P.L. May 22).—Larston D. 
FARRAR 
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Ministers counsel engaged couples and guide them in ways to make marriage successful. Dr. Ganse Little (left) | 
talks with Miss Wanda Lawles and Mr. Robert Sims before wedding in Broad St. Presbyterian Church, Columbus, 








A Marriage for Seep 


Your partnership will be successful and happy 


if each contributes more than fifty per cent. 


By FREDERICK W. BRINK 


W: ARE GOING to be married in a few 
weeks and we expect our marriage to 
succeed. But it seems we’re always hear- 
ing of some friend whose marriage has 
failed. The newspapers and magazines re- 
port an increase in the divorce rate until 
one out of every three marriages can now 
be expected to end in the divorce courts. 

“Naturally, all of these stories and re- 
ports make us worry about our own mar- 
riage. We are not afraid to work at it, 
for we know that successful marriages 
have to be made. They don’t just happen. 
What we want is to have someone tell us 
what we have to do to make sure our 
marriage will last.” 

The young man in California who 
voiced these words is speaking for hun- 
dreds of other young men and women to- 
day. If you are thinking about marriage 
and really want to make your marriage 
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last, his question is probably your ques- 
tion, and so his answer is your answer. In 
brief the answer is always to remember 
three things. 

First: Remember that your marriage 
requires every part of both of you. 

You might put it this way. Your mar- 
riage is a partnership into which you are 
entering, where each of you will try to be 
the junior partner. Each of you is seek- 
ing the fullest possible development of 
the other. To achieve that development 
you will share everything: the experiences 
that take place during the day when you 
are apart but can be enjoyed again in the 
telling, the pleasures of the home, the 
companionship of friends, the responsi- 
bilities of work and plans and decisions. 
Some things, naturally, you will do alone 
and some things will interest one of you 
more than they do the other. Some things 
should remain in the business or profes- 
sional world so that the home may be a 
place of relaxation and escape from the 


day’s work. But even so, remember that 
you are partners and so far as possible 
partners should share all knowledge, ex 
periences, and responsibilities. 

Very often, when you hear that a d- 
vorce has broken a home, the breakup 
can be explained by the failure of the 
couple to share and to keep on sharing. 

This is what happened to Joe and Helen. 
When they were married, they were both 
old enough to know their own minds and 
their own needs. They both had had bus:- 
ness experience and they both were emo 
tionally mature. Joe’s boyhood had been 
unhappy because no affection had been 
shown him. Helen knew this when she 
married him, and wanted to give him love 
and help him find security. 

Joe had a good job when they were 
married, was able to support his wife and 
himself comfortably, and to provide for 
their baby when he arrived. Joe ané 
Helen entered marriage full of love, with 
the desire to help each other find happi 
ness and personal growth. They shared it 
the plans and decisions of the home 
Theirs seemed to be a perfect marriage. 

When war broke out, Joe went into the 
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service. He made a mistake and got into 
trouble that brought him a court martial 
and a sentence of a year in the military 
@isciplinary barracks. His confinement 
gaturally stopped his pay; Helen had to 
find work to provide for herself and their 
boy. Fora time she carried the responsi- 
bility of the home, but then became dis- 
gouraged and decided it was more than 
her share. She told Joe she was tired of 
frying, and wanted a divorce. She forgot 
that the partners in marriage have to 
share the rough as well as the smooth. 


Marriage is a partnership 


One person cannot carry a marriage 
alone. If your marriage is to succeed, it 
must remain a partnership even when 
rough places appear. The minute one of 
you stops working for the very best of 
the other person and for the advancement 
of both of you together, your marriage is 
in danger. As soon as one of you begins 
to lose confidence in the other person, or 
ceases to be completely loyal, the rough 
spots will shake loose the joints of the 
marriage. 

You have often heard it said that mar- 
fiage is a fifty-fifty proposition. But that 
doesn’t allow for the fact that both of 
you are human, fallible, and need for- 
giveness now and then. If you feel your 
share of the responsibility is only 50 per 
cent, you'll fall short at times, and the 
margin will make for trouble. Try the 
sixty-sixty plan for happiness. 

SeconpD: Remember that success in 
marriage, like success in anything else that 
is worthwhile, demands a clinging to the 
very best values that life can offer. Those 
are the things that do not change when a 
job, a salary, or an address changes. 

If you are ready to compromise honesty 
and decency for popularity or material 
advancement, you are weakening the 
foundations under your marriage. Mar- 
riage is going to demand sacrifices from 
each of you. You will have to give up 
some things that appear attractive be- 
cause you cannot afford them or because 
your better nature tells you they are not 
worthwhile. You will have to cling to the 
best things you know simply because they 
are the best. 

Other people may cut ethical and moral 
corners to gain advancement, but if you 
pattern your conduct after them, your 
idealsk—and with them your marriage— 
will be undermined. 

The important and lasting things in 
life are character and intention, not at- 
mosphere and appearance. In the early 
Stages of your love, a full moon probably 
stirred romantic raptures within you, and 
the physical appearance of the other per- 
son seemed of paramount importance. 
Seeking and clinging to the best things in 
life will include a process of growing up 
until you realize that character, not per- 
Sonal attractiveness, is what counts. The 
failure to recognize this is the true cause 
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of many divorces. Its recognition. is the 
reason for the strength of many marriages. 

Take Pete and Frances for example. 
They are one of the most securely married 
couples to be found anywhere. Neither 
one of them is attractive physically. They 
have little money, for they are making a 
home on the very modest salary of a 
schoolteacher. But they have chosen their 
friends as they chose each other, on the 
basis of their character. They know what 
they stand for and will not change their 
position for anyone or anything. Their 
happiness has been found in bringing out 
the very best in each other. Their love 
is far more than a series of romantic bill- 
ings and cooings. 

Your marriage will have the same 
strength when you seek life’s highest val- 
ues in and for each other and when you 
never let these values be compromised by 
the desire for social position or financial 
advancement, or be obscured by a false 
romanticism. 

FINALLY: Remember that God is inter- 
ested in the success of your marriage and 
wants to help you make it a success. 

In a very real sense God had something 
to do with creating your love for each 
other and with bringing you together. 
Your marriage ceremony, as performed by 
a minister, will invoke God’s presence, 
ask his blessing, and promise his assistance 
if you are sincere in desiring it. Don’t 
make the mistake of “including him out” 
by trying to live just by yourselves. Bring 
God into your home as an intimate com- 
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Marriage Vu 


“And I do promise and 


Before God 
and these witnesses; To 
be thy loving and faithful 
[ wife, husband]; In plen- 
ty and want; In joy and in 
sorrow; In sickness and 
in health; As long as we 
both shall live.” 


covenant; 


From the Order for the 


panion. Submit your plans to him while 
they are still being formed and not just 
for his rubber-stamp approval after they 
are all made. Include a few moments for 
personal worship in your daily schedule 
to give him a chance to speak to you. As 
man and wife, and later as a family take 
your place in the activities of his Church. 
By so doing you will be adding divine 
strength and wisdom to your own and will 
be building your own desires into a Chris- 
tian pattern of ethics. 

It is more than just coincidence that 
out of some fifty service men whose mar- 
riages ended in divorce, two-thirds were 
married by other than a religious cere- 
mony, and only a few ever accompanied 
their wives to church. 

In the confusion of modern living, re- 
member that God wants your marriage to 
be a success and is waiting for you to ask 
his help in making it so. Because he de- 
sires only the very best for man, God 
stands ready to enter as a third partner 
to your marriage, and as the guide to your 
living. 


Check list for happiness 


Remember then that partnership, appre- 
ciation of values, and an intimacy with 
God are the milestones along the highway 
to your success in marriage. 

You and the one of your choice can 
check your mutual readiness for marriage 
and your progress toward the desired suc- 
cess by asking yourself the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) Do we really want to be married 
“for keeps”? 

(2) Are we unselfish enough to put the 
other person first in everything? 

(3) Have we learned to share all of the 
experiences of life in a spirit of com- 
panionship? 

(4) Do we have the same moral stand- 
ards and expect to live by a single stand- 
ard in which neither of us would do any- 
thing we would expect the other to forego? 

(5) Do we appreciate what the other 
one is, rather than what he has? 

(6) Do we place our happiness and 
peace of mind above social or financial 
position? 

(7) Have we found a church to which 
we go regularly and in which we find sat- 
isfaction? 

(8) Do we let our religious beliefs and 
our knowledge of Christian ethics control 
our living? 

(9) Do we have personal habits of 
worship that we follow regularly and that 
help to make God meaningful? 

(10) Are we willing to sacrifice desires 
but never principles in order to make a 
success of our marriage? 

When each of you can answer all of 
these questions with an unhesitating “yes,” 
and follow the answer with action, then 
your partnership, your values and your 
faith are assured and with them the suc- 
cess of your marriage. 





















































Rice farmers harvest two-thirds of the food supply of rural China. Students from Christian colleges have helped them 
improve the yield by teaching modern methods of controlling insects and distributing superior seeds bred by the colleges. 








New Light in the Lamps of China 


Students lead the revolt against ignorance 


and outworn traditions that chain China’s millions. 


By MARGUERITE M. DIXON 


R FORTY CENTURIES Li-ling’s honor- 
able ancestors had tilled the soil in the 
same old way, and he was strongly dis- 
posed to feel that what was good enough 
for so many of his sires was good enough 
for him. 

But Chi-wu Yang had a way with him. 
He was in earnest about this new-fangled 
farming, and was hard to put off. The 
skeptical farmer finally agreed to try the 
fertilizer Chi-wu was urging upon him. 

Chi-wu Yang was jubilant. “Wait until 
harvest time,” he said. “When you gather 
your crop, you'll find it’s increased two- 
fold.” 

Chi-wu Yang is a scholarship student 
of agronomy at Fukien Christian Univer- 
sity in Foochow, China. Five evenings a 
week he gives up his own leisure to go 
into a neighboring hamlet and teach mod- 
ern agricultural methods to young farm- 
ers. Remembering the scanty yields from 
his father’s handkerchief-sized farm, Chi- 
wu is eager to share his new-found knowl- 
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edge of cultivation with his countrymen. 
In the task of bringing science to the 
peasant of China, Chi-wu Yang is one of 
many students at Fukien, and Fukien is 
one of thirteen colleges in China, sup- 
ported in part Ly The Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, that 
are making scientific methods available to 
the peasants. With these colleges and 
their students, education is more than 
merely soaking up patterns of academic 
facts. Each night the students turn 
teacher, presenting their knowledge to as 
many of their country’s 400,000,000 unin- 
formed peasants as they can reach. 
“Education is life,” says Chi-wu Yang, 
“and life is with us here in the neighbor- 
ing villages—more real, more pressing, 
and more dynamic than all the books, lec- 
ture notes, and laboratory experiments 
put together.” Each night after their 
classes, the students take the narrow dirt 
road across paddy fields and potato patches 
to the village of Hui-Gie near the campus. 
With the vision of a new China in their 
hearts, they give the villagers practical 
training in literacy, sanitation, scientific 





farming, hygiene, sewing, and child-care. 

As China is 80 per cent agricultural, 
any attempt to improve the nation must 
reach the 370,000,000 farmers. But we 
Americans cannot comprehend the prob- 
lem this presents by comparing Chinese 
farmers with our own. The Chinese farmer 
is illiterate. He lives by the lights of his 
ancestors. His ways are ways that have 
gone uncriticized for thousands of years. 
His poverty is proverbial. The buffalo or 
ox is his only work animal, and he may 
own that in company with two or three 
other farmers. This animal he addresses 
as “Elder Brother,” and values on a level 
with his wife and children. His soil is 
badly overworked. His “farm” would be 
called a garden patch in America, and that 
patch is always getting smaller as it 
divided and subditided by successive gen- 
erations, 

To raise the standard of living of it 
neighbors by increased crop yields, Fukien 
University has set up agricultural classe 
for rural youths between the ages of four 
teen and twenty. Students from the de 
partments of agronomy, horticulture, agt 
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cultural economics, and rural education 
are the teachers in this village school. 
Five nights a week they give practical 
training, working directly with the rice 
and white potatoes grown at Hui-Gie. 
They explain in simple language how to 
we fertilizers, rotate crops, and control 
insects. They even teach the boys ac- 
counting, marketing, and purchasing. The 
dlasses are organized into small groups, 
each with its own plot of land, using seeds 
and fertilizers provided by the University. 

But better farming methods are not the 
first improvement Fukien University 
brought to the village of Hui-Gie. When 
the extension work was first begun, the 
faculty members called together a group 
of the village elders, and explained their 
project and its problems. 


Primary School First 


The first thing the elders wanted to do 
was begin the banishing of illiteracy in 
their village. 

“That’s fine,” said the faculty members. 
“But what will you use for money?” 

“Is there no money from the Univer- 
sity?” asked the leader of the elders. 

“Look here,” the professors said to the 
elders, “we are just as hard up as you. 
We don’t have anything to give away. We 
want to find out if you can help your- 
selves—you’ve been relying on us too 
much and too long. It’s time for you to 
do something for yourselves.” 

The leader, a toothless old farmer in a 
drab cotton robe and cloth-soled shoes, 
came up with an idea, 

“Collect rice,” he said. “Each family 
will give as much as it can.” 

Soon the village had gathered enough 
tice to cover the expenses of a primary 
school for three months. When the local 
magistrate heard what the people of Hui- 
Gie had done in their zeal to learn read- 
ing, he granted them a three-month sub- 
sidy for every half year. 

In explaining the rural extension serv- 
ice, one of the Fukien faculty recently 
wrote, “We are searching out ways to help 
the villagers help themselves. We start at 
home base, using all possible educational 
media at our command to influence the 
villagers to use their own efforts to im- 
prove their living conditions. It is impos- 
sible to bring the farmers to the college, 
but we are taking the college to the 
farmers.” 

Outstanding among the projects of these 
colleges is the work toward raising the 
status of the Chinese woman, undertaken 
by Ginling College, Nanking. 

On a sweltering summer day two years 
ago, three-year-old Chih-lin was playing 
alone in her family’s hut. Her mother, 
Chung-chung Li, with the other women of 
Shwen Hwa Cheng, was in the fields help- 
ing the men harvest the soya and wheat. 
During the busy season, the children were 
left to care for each other. 


June 5, 1948 
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-_ ” 
Upperclassmen register new student at Yenching University. To prepare for 
leadership in the New China, 11,000 entered Chinese Christian colleges last year. 





(Right) Nanking University’s Audio-Visual Center attracts students and guests. 
(Left) Mobile bulletin board announces coming events at Nanking University. 


Co-eds queue up to pay college fees. Forty per cent of college students in China 
are women, who flock to avail themselves of higher education now offered. 








As part of their field work, Ginling College students of sociology and home eco- 
nomics teach women in nearby village to make summer clothes for their children. 


This little fellow will have a healthier life because of up-to-date methods of 
child care his mother learns from Su-chen Hsueh (left), Yenching undergraduate. 


Ginling students take over classes of rural children for the summer, and look 
after their welfare while parents are busy in the fields harvesting their crops. 
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But the older boys and girls had com 
gregated on the other side of the vi 
and little Chih-lin was left alone. Foy 
awhile she played happily in the hut, bu 
presently she was looking out curiously gj 
the world outside in the sunshine. Nearby 
was the pond. There she could sit in th 
water and splash with her arms and leggy 

The farmers and their women in the 
field straightened at the sound of a chok 
ing scream, then ran back to the village 
They pulled Chih-lin out of the pond ig 
time. This little girl lived, but othe 
had drowned. 

This summer, when Chung-chung j 
must again be away from home during the 
busy season, she will have no worrig 
about her small daughter. She will know 
Chih-lin is playing safely at the child 
welfare center under the care of girls from 
Ginling College who, during their vaca 
tion, conduct a nursery school for the 
children of the village. 


Classes for Women 


In the village of Shwen Hwa Cheng, 
Ginling students are applying their knowk 
edge of sociology, home economics, and 
child welfare. During the war the Jap 
anese destroyed this little town, and the 
dire needs of the people now have broken 
down much of the prejudice against the 
introduction of new ideas. Ginling stu- 
dents have organized classes of young 
women from fourteen to twenty-eight 
years old, and are teaching knitting, nee- 
diework, hygiene, and courses in civil gov- 
ernment. 

Every afternoon for two and a half 
hours about forty of these women are 
eager pupils. To a Chinese woman, study 
is a daring adventure, a privilege amount- 
ing almost to miracle. For many cen- 
turies, the Chinese woman has been even 
more ignorant than her husband. And 
hers was an ignorance that was institu 
tionalized, imposed on her by tradition 
and authority as the fitting lot of the 
female. Today some of them are head- 
ing into a lifetime of ridicule and dis- 
crimination in their efforts to improve 
themselves and their country. The exam- 
ple of what educated women can accom- 
plish, set by the Soong sisters, was enough 
to inspire China’s women, but not enough 
to convince the men. 

Clad in carefully washed blue or black 
cotton coats and trousers, the village 
women gather for classes. Retaining the 
custom of denoting marital status in their 
coiffures, the single women wear a fringe 
of hair across their foreheads, and the 
wives have their hair drawn severely back 
and tied in knots behind their heads 
Under the patient tutelage of the Ginling 
students, these country women learn the 
same methods of child-care that are taught 
to progressive mothers in America. They 
learn about vitamins, nutrition, and bak 
anced diet. From patterns brought from 

(Continued on page 29) 
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By RUTH L. VERNON 


TERN-JAWED WOMEN who belligerently 
espouse their cause are definitely out 
of date, and Presbyterian women know it. 
Stealing the jump on the “new look” and 
the era of soft femininity, in 1946 they 
elected as their national leader pretty, 
Virginia-born Gertrude White Irvine. Mid- 
way in her four-year career as president 
of the National Council of Presbyterian 
Women, Mrs. Irvine says, “It’s far from 
an easy job, but I feel it a great privilege 
to work with all these groups of women in 
the thousands of Presbyterian churches.” 
The early morning hour of 6:30 finds 
this 5-foot-3-inch wife, mother, and church 
leader cooking breakfast for the Irvine 
household in the quiet suburbs of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. But all’s not quiet 
for Mrs. Irvine. Speeches, meetings, a 
voluminous correspondence and jangling 
telephone, along with housework and just 
being a wife, leave no spare moments in 
her daily routine. A constant demand is 
made upon her time to attend local church 
Meetings, installations of officers and the 
like, “but I always enjoy doing it,” 


says 
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She Speaks for "Wisin 


Gertrude Irvine represents over 400,000 church workers. 


Mrs. Irvine earnestly. And this is where 
she excels. An active small town church 
worker for many years, she knows how 
to meet the women on their own level, 
guiding their programs, making pertinent 
and helpful suggestions. 

By virtue of her office Mrs. Irvine sym- 
bolizes the 411,000 women who are active 
workers in the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. She represents and speaks for them 
at meetings of the General Assembly, the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men, the 
Restoration Fund Commission, and such 
interdenominational organizations as the 
Federal and World Councils of Churches. 
Such a rigorous schedule would tax the 
strength of an Amazon, which Gertrude 
Irvine certainly is not. But she carries 
the burden in her steady, quiet way, gain- 
ing great strength from an unwavering 
faith in God. 

No golden-tongued orator, Mrs. Irvine 
relies on a soft voice and charming smile 
to deliver her message. Proof of the pud- 
ding is her complete captivation of Pres- 
byterian men. Only woman at the first 
meeting of the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men last February, Mrs. Irvine 
scored a hit by commenting, “It is only 
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fitting that a woman should be present at 
the birth of this new organization.” En- 
thusiastic Paul Moser, executive secretary 
of the group, summed up the appeal of the 
“mother of Presbyterian men”: “She is 
well-informed on all phases of the Church 
program. She sure made a hit with us.” 

Hinting that it will take the men’s 
Council a little while to catch up with the 
women, Mrs. Irvine’s gray eyes twinkle 
when she says that “the men are inter- 
ested in our booklets because they realize 
that the women have outlined their work 
efficiently.” She feels, however, that there 
should be no feeling of rivalry between the 
two groups, but that they should work to- 
gether for the good of the whole Church; 
discussions of vital social and world prob- 
lems are especially adaptable for joint 
action, she thinks. “It’s not a question of 
women’s rights,” asserts Gertrude Irvine. 
Her thinking falls very much in line with 
what a Negro woman once said to her, 
“The Lord didn’t take woman out of man’s 
head or stomach, but right out of his side, 
and that’s where she ought to be, right 
by his side.” 

Mrs. Irvine feels very deeply the im- 
portance of missions in the Church. 
“Women’s work began with the idea of 
missions,” she says. “It’s wonderful to 
see how this idea has grown, and how 
Presbyterian women have helped people in 
need all over the world.” Accosted by 
one male member of the Church with, 
“When are the women going to stop mo- 
nopolizing missions?” she replied shrewdly, 
“When the men get interested in them.” 

Hailing from a long, long line of Pres- 
byterian, U.S., ministers and churchmen, 
Gertrude White was born in Warm Springs, 
Virginia, just before the turn of the cen- 
tury. Upon graduation from Fredericks- 
burg Normal School—now Mary Wash- 
ington College—she took a two-year course 
at the Assembly’s Training School in Rich- 
mond, of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
A teacher for five years, she was at the 
same time actively engaged in church 
work, for which she was well prepared, as 
assistant to the pastor and director of 
young people’s work at the First Presby- 
terian Church of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. 

In 1926 Gertrude White married John 
M. Irvine, a fellow Virginian and graduate 

f the University of Virginia. When Mr. 
Irvine’s business took him to New York 
three years later, the couple moved to the 
small town of Rutherford, New Jersey. It 
was there that Mrs. Irvine transferred 
her membership to the U.S.A. Church, 
pouring her energy into local church work 
and later becoming president of the Pres- 
byterial Society of Jersey City. In the 
meantime, a son, John M., Jr., was born. 

The year 1945 found the Irvines in 
Pittsburgh. Son John, now 20 years old, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Is America 


Still a Refuge? 


By FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 


O™ THE YEARS America has meant 
many different things to the people 
who settled this continent. To some it has 
meant a chance to start life again, to oth- 
ers a place where they could enjoy politi- 
cal or religious liberty; to some an oppor- 
tunity to make money, and to others a 
place of involuntary servitude. But to all 
except those being sold into slavery (and 
even to many of these) America has 
meant a refuge and a hope. These two 
words define America for the rest of the 
world and when this country ceases to be 
a refuge from tyranny and a hope for 
mankind it will cease to be America. 

The story of why men came to these 
shores is one of the great epics of the 
human race. It is a story of exile and 
banishment, of escape from persecution 
and of flight for freedom—a story of ad- 
venturers, patriots, gold diggers and saints, 
of revolutionaries and counter-revolution- 
aries, and of ordinary folk seeking a sec- 
ond chance. It is a story of Englishmen 
and Scots, of French and Irish, of Dutch 
and Germans, of Scandinavians and Slavs, 
of Italians and Iberians, and of many 
more besides, all going West in search of 
new life in the New World. Some sought 
sanctuary, some sought land, but all had 
hope. 

One chapter of this epic has closed. 
The mass migrations are over. But in 
spite of this, America remains the land 
of refuge in the minds of the oppressed. 
And nothing that shortsighted government 
policy has done can entirely destroy this 
hope. In spite of exclusion acts and 
quotas, in spite of waning interest and 
sympathy for the plight of exploited peo- 
ples, in spite of all we do or leave un- 
done, as a nation, millions of men and 
women in other parts of the world con- 
tinue to look toward us as toward a soli- 
tary light in a desert place on a very dark 
night. Their instinct is sound. They look 
towards America because they know that 
there is a light here which all of our 
secularism and materialism has not been 
able to obscure. 

That light is the Christian faith. It 
shines at times dimly, imperfectly, by fits 
and starts. But it shines just the same. 
It shines in private initiative and in pub- 
lic policy. It shines through our programs 
of relief and restoration. It also shines 
through the Marshall Plan and in many 
other major moves of national policy. 
Not that current government policy is 
ever inspired primarily by Christian char- 
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ity or Christian wisdom. Far too often it 
has been assumed that a needed majority 
of votes could be secured only by appeal- 
ing to selfish considerations. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the main outlines of 
the vast international program to which 
America is now committed are inspired 
by the sentiment of Christian brother- 
hood. The light of hope is there. It still 
burns. But it can go out. And it will go 
out the moment the Christian community 
in America ceases to feed it with the only 
fuel that can keep it burning—the fuel 
of concrete Christian action. 

The admission of 200,000 or 300,000 
European displaced persons is the kind 
of Christian action required to keep this 
light of hope burning. The rest of the 
world will take note of such an act and 
be reassured. 

Countless arguments can be advanced 
in favor of this proposal on secular as well 
as on Christian grounds. The richness of 
our nation’s life is the result of cross- 
fertilization between many different cul- 
tures and races. When cross-fertilization 
ceases, physical and mental inbreeding be- 
gins with decay close upon its heels. The 
genius and strength of America consists 
in its capacity to improve its stock by 
grafting new strains upon the old. The 
strains which have enriched us most have 
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. . - Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost 
to me 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door! 


Inscription on the pedestal of the 
Statue of Liberty in New York harbor 





been supplied by men who, having fought 
for freedom in their native lands, wep 
able to come to America when tyranjs 
won. Europe’s impoverishment has bem 
our enrichment. Men like Wendell 

and Woodrow Wilson were available tp 
serve this country in its hour of need be 
cause their forefathers were able to fig 
a refuge here when freedom was sa 
them in Germany or North Ireland. — 

The displaced persons presently in Eu. 
rope belong to the community of fm 
men whose members made America inthe 
past and who will continue to make 
long as Americans are true to their ht 
tage. 

In July 1947, President Truman 
“These are people who oppose totali 
rule and who because of their b 
faith in the principles of freedom 
democracy have suffered untold pri 
and hardship. Because they are o 
to Communism, they have staunchly 
sisted all efforts to send them ba 
Communist controlled. areas. . . . 
should admit a substantial number as 
migrants and join in giving them a c 
at decent and self-supporting lives.” 


Bills before Congress 


On March 1, 1948, a bill introduced 
Senator Alexander Wiley (R., Wis.) was 
approved by the Senate Judiciary Com 
mittee and is now awaiting action by the 
Senate as a whole. This bill would admit 
100,000 displaced persons over a two 
year period, half of whom had previously 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

On April 29, 1948, the House Judiciary 
Committee approved and sent to the 
House for action another bill that had 
been prepared by Representative Frank 
Fellows (R., Maine). This bill provides 
for the adinission of 200,000 over a two 
year periog and gives priority to persons 
with skills needed in the United States 
The quota system would not be lifted but 
50 per cent of the immigrants would bk 
charged against future quotas. 

A year ago the General Assembly called 
upon Congress to provide for the admis 
sion of 100,000 refugees and displaced 
persons each year for the next four yearn 
making a total of 400,000 over a four 
year period. 

According to a statement of the Infor 
mation Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches, dated February 7, 1948, “Mor 
than three-fourths of the displaced per 
sons are not Jews. Many are agricultunl 
workers. During recent months seven 
governors of northwestern states and cith 
zen groups, on which churches were rep 
resented, have interested themselves. . .. 
Evidence is being accumulated that t 
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people of these states have lost popult 


tion. They have need for farm workers. 
The economic argument for admissi 
is good but it is not good enough to for 
action by the Congress. What is need 
(Continued on page 20 
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Statue of Liberty is symbol of hope for refugees arriving in New York. But 850,000 homeless remain in Europe’s DP camps. 


For Those Seeking Freedom 


| hema CASE HISTORIES are amazingly 
alike—these people from the Dis- 
placed Persons camps of Europe. But a 
typical story goes something like this: 
bo in Lithuania (or Latvia, Russia, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia), worked in a factory (or 
on a farm, in a mine, as an engineer, or 
housewife). At this point the similarity 
grows: arrested by the Gestapo; sent to 
Germany for forced labor, or internment 
.—i a concentration camp; liberated in 
1945. 

Unfortunately, liberation was a word 
without substance for a large number of 
these persecuted, homeless people. For 
-Mreasons political, psychological or per- 
sonal, a large group could not go back to 
their homes. Many had no homes, jobs, 
families—or even towns to return to. 

bly bomb craters, serrated silhouettes of 

, and the scorched earth would have 
freeted them. 

Camps for Displaced Persons were 
stablished by the Allies at war’s end. 
Here these people were accommodated— 

ose that could not be repatriated. Some 
Mf them (a small percentage) have found 

homes in other countries. Most of 
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them—about 850,0c0co—are still in the 
camps—three years after their “libera- 
tion.” Percentagewise, about eighty in 
every hundred are Christian and twenty 
are Jewish. They are artisans, musicians, 
farmers, teachers, pastors and doctors, 
men, women, and children. They have no- 
where to go. Immigration quotas to Amer- 
ica, for example, are extremely low. And 
until Congressional emergency legislation 
is passed, the number coming to the 
United States will be but a fraction of the 
number who live on drearily in the DP 
camps. 

But for some of them at least, the fu- 
ture has begun. 

There is eagerness, expectancy, hope, 
on their faces as they came down the 
gangplank and onto the pier. For the first 
time in years, many of these people from 
the DP camps feel the realization of a 
hope about which they had dreamed. 

For months now, since they were first 
approved for immigration to America, 
these homeless people had looked forward 
to the day when they could set foot on 
American soil and put aside the fear and 
misery that hung over them while they 


remained in Europe. Now here they are. 
America is before them. Somewhere within 
the vast expanses of this land they hope to 
find new life, new homes, and a chance to 
build a future. 

Most of them are clad in nondescript 
clothing, faded and worn, and unmistak- 
ably European in design. Here is a Lat- 
vian engineer, his wife, and two young 
daughters. Caught in the clutches of war, 
they had spent months in a concentration 
camp before being freed. There is an 
Estonian mother whose husband and the 
father of her teen-age daughter was killed 
by the Nazis. There is an Orthodox priest, 
who had been swept from one country to 
another until he has no place to call home. 
In his flowing black gown, and loose fit- 
ting skull cap, and with his long hair and 
wiry gray beard, he might have been a 
prophet of old, as he stepped down off 
the gangplank bearing a Bible in one hand 
and his luggage in the other. Here in 
America he hopes to be received into one 
of his denomination’s farm monasteries. 

There is a young couple with their baby 
daughter. Both the man and his wife are 
young, he only twenty-eight and she a 





couple of years younger. He had been 
born in Germany, of Jewish parents, but 
had been reared by a Protestant family. 
Rudolf Fredericks (he asked that his real 
name be withheld) had been trained a 
toy maker, making plush covered teddy 
bears, dogs, and other such playthings. 
When war came, he was arrested and im- 
prisoned in a concentration camp be- 
cause of his Jewish background. While 
working in a factory connected with the 
camp, the young artisan met an attractive 
young Polish woman who helped him 
escape from the camp. They were married 
and went to a large German city where 
they lived under assumed names as for- 
eign civilian workers until the arrival of 
American troops. Then they lived in a 
DP camp for more than a year before 
being approved for immigration to Amer- 
ica under the corporate affidavit accepted 
from Church World Service by the U. S. 
Department of State. 

After arrival in this country, and be- 
fore he leaves New York, each DP or 
head of a family is interviewed by trained 
vocational counselors and social workers. 
Skills and potential skills are analyzed as 
well as political, religious and racial back- 
grounds, and they are aided in resettling 
in friendly communities where they can 
best be absorbed into the American pat- 
tern of life. Housing and labor condi- 
tions naturally play an important part in 
the process of finding homes. 


New home for one DP family 


This work of aiding in the resettlement 
of DP’s is carried on by Church World 
Service, with the aid of social welfare 
organizations, affiliated church service 
groups, one of which is the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., and family and 
other welfare agencies throughout the 
country. 

The role of the American community 
in helping the newcomers gain a new start 
in life is exemplified by a typical family. 

For Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Sawialojan and 
their nine-year-old daughter, Lorassa, ar- 
rival in Springfield, Massachusetts, was 
the end of a long journey. They were the 
first family from a DP camp in Germany 
to come to live in this Massachusetts 
town. 

Originally from White Russia, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sawialojan went to Poland in 1934, 
where they believed they could have a 
freer, happier life. With the invasion of 
the Nazis a few years later they were 
drafted for forced labor, and in 1944 they 
were sent to a labor camp in Germany. 

When their need for housing was first 
made known in Springfield, an elderly 
woman with a couple of extra rooms of- 
fered to share her living quarters, but 
was stopped by a threat from the owner 
to raise the rent. The Sawialojans found 
temporary living quarters, however, with 
the assistance of the family service agency. 
Lorassa has visited the local girls’ club, 








By CHartes A. Boyp 


INETY YEARS AGO this month a 

Philadelphia minister died as the 
result of a peculiar accident. He had 
gone out to the barn to watch a corn- 
shelling machine operated by mule- 
power. As he stopped to pat the mule, 
the wide sleeve of the study-gown he 
was wearing caught in the machinery. 
Before the machine could be stopped, 
his arm was drawn into the cogs. Com- 
plications set in and in spite of amputa- 
tion he died from the injury on Mon- 
day, April 19. 

The minister, Dudley H. Tyng, was 
the young, eloquent rector of the Epis- 
copal Church of the Covenant in 
Philadelphia. Just two weeks before 
his accident, he had preached, as a 
part of a city-wide evangelistic cam- 
paign, a sermon to a congregation of 
5,000 on the text, “Go now, ye that are 
men, and serve the Lord.” Almost a 
thousand responded. 

A short while before he died, he was 
asked if he had some special message 
for the ministers and laymen with 
whom he had been working in the cam- 
paign. His reply was, “Tell them to 
stand up for Jesus.” 

The message was quoted at the 
funeral. On the following Sunday, in 
the Central Presbyterian Church, the 
Reverend George Duffield, Jr., preached 
on the text, “Stand, therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth.” As 
a climax, he read to his people a new 
six-stanza poem that he had written, 
based on Mr. Tyng’s message. It was 
the familiar hymn, “Stand Up, Stand 
Up for Jesus.” 

The Sunday School superintendent 
of the church liked the poem so well 
he had it printed and the next Sunday 
used it as part of the opening services. 
The members may have found a tune 
for it—possibly “Webb,” the tune to 
which it is usually sung, which was al- 
ready in the hymn book. This is the 
tune composed twenty-one years before 
for “’Tis Dawn, the Lark Is Singing,” 
by George J. Webb, a leader of the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 

The poem became almost immedi- 
ately popular as a hymn. First pub- 
lished in The Sabbath Hymn Book, it 
is now to be found in the hymnals of 
many different denominations. In re- 
cent years, a tune composed especially 
for it by the blind organist Adam 
Geibel, also of Philadelphia, has be- 
come popular with young people. 

The ninety-year-old hymn has lived 
to be one of the most popular hymns. 








and the whole family hopes to make 
friends through their church and 
groups with similar lingual backgr 

Like most DP families coming 
U. S. the Sawialojans have one 
wish. They want to become 
citizens. 

Another example is the Kupri 
family, who landed in America a 
weeks ago. They are comfortably 5 
tled in Minneapolis, thanks to the 
of Church World Service in coo 
with local social service agencies 
Stefan Kuprianczyk, his wife, and 
year-old son have an adequate p' 
live; Stefan has a job in a railroad) 
and the family is rapidly adjusting 
to American life. Stefan was a Uk 
farm youth before the war. Duri 
war he was for many months in a f 
labor battalion, working under ext 
harsh conditions. Later in a DP c 
Bavaria he met and married his 
Their little son, Jurij, was born a 
months before they learned that they 
been accepted for immigration to A 
and a new life. 

Their example speaks for the tho 
of other DP’s who have found a ha 
refuge in America, as well as for the 
sands of those still in camps in Eur 
anxiously waiting for an opportuni 
begin life. 


AMERICA A REFUGE? 
(Continued from page 18) 


is our aroused Christian conscience that 
expresses itself across the nation in w- 
mistakable terms. 

Most international issues are so cob 
fused and so complex that it is extremely 
difficult for a Christian to discover whit 
his duty is in relation to them. But i 
this particular instance the issue is simpk 
and our duty as Christians is plain. Tk 
Christian conscience demands that we pre 
vide a refuge for people who have los 
all in their fight for freedom. To admit 
these people is to keep the light of hop 
burning in the world. To deny them at 
mittance is to deny our heritage—it is 0 
deprive America of its meaning. 

Therefore, as Christians we demani 
that the Senate and the House of Rep 
resentatives agree at the earliest possible 
moment on a measure which includes th 
best features of the Wiley Bill and th 
Fellows Bill. 

How can this demand be made effet 
tive? It can be made effective if in eve 
community in the land some Christia 
layman takes the, initiative to arouse pub 
lic opinion and bombards members of tht 
House and of the Senate until the Co» 
gress acts. 

We have trifled with this matter 
more than two years. The time for acti 
has come—and there is no time to 
because the meaning of America is # 
stake. 
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In isolated areas throughout the United States, where two or three are gathered 
together, there is the parish and congregation of the Sunday School missionary. 


Twentieth-Century Pioneers 


The backroads missionary may arrive spattered with 
mud, but to folks far from any church, he looks fine. 


By J. EARL JACKMAN 


No ONE CAN TELL the story of Pres- 
byterian Sunday School Missions better 
than the missionaries themselves through 
their monthly reports and personal visits. 
The author has drawn heavily upon these 
two sources for this article. During 1947, 
there were 83 such missionaries, who 
travelled 1,382,972 miles, visited 60,068 
homes, gave out 3,717,079 pages of Chris- 
tian literature, sold or gave out 31,989 
Bibles or portions of the Bible, had 841 
Sunday Schools under their care, with a 
total enrollment of 27,450, sponsored 821 
vacation Bible schools, with 40,915 chil- 
dren enrolled, received 2,376 professions 
of faith in Christ, delivered 10,576 ser- 
mons and messages, and helped uncounted 
tumbers of people to find and live real 
life in Christ. There are calls for forty- 
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five more Sunday School missionaries. 
The General Assembly has asked our 
Sunday Schools to give the Children’s Day 
offering to this work.—THE EpiTors 


HE sNoW kept falling faster as the car 

labored toward the divide. Suddenly 
the motor began to sputter, and the driver, 
Roger Sherman of New Mexico, won- 
dered whether he’d get home that night. 
The car bucked and hitched in its climb, 
and finally stalled dead in the seven 
inches of snow—miles away from any 
help. 

Nearby, Sherman found a dead cedar 
which, after several attempts, he set afire. 
This provided a bit of warmth. Taking a 
shovel from his car, he cleared a place in 
the snow and spread out his bedroll. At 
2:30 he climbed in and went to sleep, 
confident that he’d find a way out when 
daylight came, 


Such is life for a Sunday School mis- 
sionary. These largely unsung workers for 
the faith get rugged assignments. Most 
of them live on the road, and many of 
them work in the sparsely settled parts of 
the continent where nature can be cruel. 

Back in 1870 when the General Assem- 
bly first recommended the spread of Sun- 
day Schools in this way, the phrase in des- 
titute localities was used to define the areas 
in which the work was to be carried on. 
Today destitute is broadly interpreted to 
mean a lack of adequate facilities for 
church life, whether or not material desti- 
tution is present. The ranching area of 
Montana, for instance, does not suffer 
poverty—but its people are so widely- 
scattered that the conventional church is 
not a practical means of bringing them 
religious services and training. Florida 
resort cities have no economic destitution, 
but Sunday School missionaries find work 
to do there. 

Now sent out by the Unit of Sunday 
School Missions of the Presbyterian, 
U.S.A., Board of National Missions, these 
missionaries bring regular religious in- 
struction and worship services to people 
who are, for whatever reason, outside the 
reach of conventional churches. The Sun- 
day School missionary is pastor to the 
pastorless, be they rich or poor, children 
or adults. There are eighty-three of these 
missionaries working in twenty-eight 
states, and Alaska, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 
Their largest fields of activity are the 
Southwest, the Rockies, and the South- 
east. 


e A typical letter to a Sunday School 
missionary reads, “Mr. Preacher, will you 
come over to our town and organize a Sun- 
day School? Our children do not have 
any Christian training. We want them to 
have it, but we don’t know how to start 
and we don’t have any Bibles or helps. 
Please come as soon as you can.” 

Such simple appeals as this letter are 
frequently the beginnings of mission Sun- 
day Schools. The missionary makes a trip 
over bad roads to answer a call, the people 
gather with enthusiasm, and together they 
begin the long work of organization, pro- 
vision of materials, and training of leader- 
ship. Thus another mission Sunday School 
is born, a Sunday School that may have 
to be held on a weekday, if the missionary 
is to be there occasionally. Many of these 
schools have grown into churches, some of 
them self-supporting. 


e “How many kids can you stuff into a 
Ford?” asked Mrs. Lyda Wood, Sunday 
School missionary at Phoenix, Arizona. 
She had once carried fifteen children in 
hers. Another missionary, Stanley Evans 
of Wyoming, tops that with eighteen. He 
puts thirteen inside the car and five in the 
trunk. As the movie he took of the chil- 
dren cascading from the automobile 
showed only half of the car, he was ac- 





cused of having them run around behind 
the camera to go through the car again. 
But Mr. Evans passed a missionary’s word 
of honor that there were no duplications. 

The missionary’s car is often the only 
reliable means of transportation for chil- 
dren going to Vacation Bible School in the 
summer months. Courses are usually of 
one week’s duration, and the missionary’s 
vacation-school schedule lasts from March 
until August. The three-hour daily ses- 
sions give time for worship, Bible study, 
memorization of Bible verses and hymns, 
some handwork related to the Biblical 
study, and a little play. Extra help from 
local people and college students aug- 
ments the work of the regular missionary. 
In the summer of 1947, a total of 821 
Bible schools were held, with 40,915 chil- 
dren enrolled. 


@ The Sunday School missionary does 
not enjoy the benefits of a regular sched- 
ule and.a well-mapped parish. Wherever 
people live, there is his job. And people 
might live at the end of any lane. 

William Knickel came to a fork in the 
South Dakota road. The branch he knew 
led home; the other branch wound off into 
the hills. Knickel was tired; he has al- 
ready been away from home two days. 
But he drove to the left, toward the 
canyon. 

He stopped at a little rural school, told 
a Bible story to the children, and gave 
the teacher some Christian story material. 
Then he drove on up the canyon. At one 
home, he could see children pressing their 
faces against the window to see the 
stranger—not many people ever came by. 
As he walked onto the porch the mother 
opened the door. Mr. Knickel introduced 
himself. 

“I've heard about you,” the mother 
said. “Please come in.” 

He gave her a scripture text calendar, 
and she seemed enormously impressed 
with the simple gift. “This is like an 
answer to prayer,” she told him. “We 
used to have a calendar like this, and 
we've missed it so much.” Within a few 
minutes, mother and children were gath- 
ered around listening to the missionary 
telling the story of one of the pictures on 
the calendar. After a prayer meeting to- 
gether, the missionary left, and began the 
long trip down the canyon and home. 


@ Missionary Eldred Smith of Arizona 
finished an evening service and decided 
to try to make the thirty miles through a 
heavy downpour. Three miles from his 
home, he hit a stretch of clay and slid 
into a ditch. There would be no help 
within three miles, so he curled up on the 
back seat and went to sleep. 

Soon he was awakened by the sound of 
rushing water. He opened the door, and 
water rushed into the car. Quickly he 
slammed the door, but too late. Already 
he and the seat were soaked. There was 
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nothing to do now but climb out of the 
lowered side of the car, into water waist 
deep, and walk the three miles home. 


© Sometimes the Sunday School mission- 
ary serves groups who are isolated or de- 
prived of church life because of race. “I 
had driven my car as far as I could,” 
writes Donald MacDougall of eastern Ore- 
gon. “My directions were to walk across 
a wide field and up the railroad track 
more than a mile. When I arrived, I 
found a group of Japanese—seven men 
and one married couple. They had been 
moved to this isolated place during the 
war and were still there. They were lonely, 
very lonely. I read the Bible, prayed with 
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them, and left some Christian literature. 
They invited me back to hold a service. 
Many opportunities to present Christ exist 
among these lonely, bewildered minority 


groups.” 


e “Our work at the little Negro school is 
a great satisfaction,” writes Catherine Ed- 
inger of Kentucky. “This month I assisted 
in the presentation of a Lincoln Day 
chapel service, for which the Board of 
National Missions material was adapted. 
Junior and senior high school students 
conducted the service with skill and rev- 
erence, and I came away with the feeling 
that the cause of Christian brotherhood 
was advancing.” 


© In sparsely-peopled regions where visi- 
tors are few, missionaries and their mes- 
sage are remembered. “Are you the feller 
who used to come up to Santa and tell 
stories?” asked a boy of high-school age 
of the man sitting beside him on the bus. 

“Yes, but who are you?” asked Dick 
Ferrell, who was on his way to visit a 
small town in northern Idaho. 

“I’m Bill Wheeler. I used to live at 
Santa, and I remember how we all looked 
forward to those stories of yours.” Bill, 


it developed, was depressed. He was gp 
his way to his grandfather’s funeral. This 
was an opportunity for the missionary ty 
speak the words of comfort which Chris. 
tianity has for the bereaved. The conver. 
sation led to the boy’s own spiritual life 
Mr. Ferrell urged him to join the church, 
and Bill promised to do so. 


@ Ralph J. Hall, Western Supervisor of 
Sunday School missionaries, was stan 

in his cowboy boots in the railroad stg. 
tion in Kansas City. He noticed that a 
half-grown boy was watching him. The 
lad made a complete circle of inspection 
around him, then placed himself in front 
of the missionary. 

“Say, mister—were you ever in the 
movies?” 

“No, I wasn’t—why?” 

The boy was evidently downcast at this 
answer, but persisted. “When I saw you 
standing over here, I was sure I’d seen you 
in a movie the other day in our church.” 

“Oh, a church movie. Well, yes, you 
might have seen me there.” 

“Sure—you were galloping around round- 
ing up the cattle and helping to brand 
them.” 

The boy had seen “The Cowboy’ 
Hitchin’ Post,” a motion picture about the 
Sunday School missionaries on the West- 
ern ranches, which shows Mr. Hall cor- 
ralling cowboys and giving them religious 
services. 


© Twenty-five people were waiting out- 
side a little chapel at the side of the road. 
It was time for their service, but the Mon- 
tana missionary, Harry Bessire, had not 
arrived. But they didn’t grumble, and they 
didn’t break up and go home. They knew 
he had a long way to come, and would bk 
there if it was humanly possible. Finally, 
twenty minutes after the hour for the 
service, they saw his car in the distance. 
He was bespattered with mud when he at- 
rived, for he had been stuck in a rut, and 
had to walk a mile to get a tractor to pul 
him out. 

They all went into the chapel and ia 
five minutes the service was started. When 
it had finished, a woman who didn’t come 
very regularly came up to the missionary. 

“Mr. Preacher, your sermon helped me 
today, but while you were preaching, | 
was wondering who pays you to fight th 
mud and come up here?” 

The missionary smiled. “Well, there’ 
a church back in Pennsylvania that’s it 
terested in you people here, so they give 
money to the Board of National Missions 
of our Church, and the Board sends me.” 

The woman’s face brightened. “When 
you write to those people back in Pennsyl 
vania, tell them we sure appreciate it.” 

There are hundreds of people in thew 
isolated areas who “sure appreciate it” 
that Sunday Schools, churches, and ind 
viduals have thought enough of them 
send the Sunday School missionaries. 
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World Council Youth— 


Score for Presbyterianism 


Who would sit in the five chairs for 
American members of the Youth Depart- 
ment Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, meeting for the first time this 
August in Amsterdam? For months, arm- 
cuir experts tossed names back and forth. 






























Recently the answer came. It was en- 
lightening and also good news for the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A.—two of the 
five “youngsters” were thirty-eight years 
dd. Two were in their late twenties. The 
fifth was twenty-one-year old Helen Shedd, 
1947 Westminster Fellowship National 
Council officer. 

But why the high percentage of young 
adults? Many Americans, especially young 
Americans, have long believed the rumor 
that middle-age begins at thirty, and that 
forty-year-olds should begin to make wills 
without delay. In the Presbyterian Church, 
where Westminster Fellowship is the youth 
program, twenty-three is the top age for 
young people. Above that, young people 
are considered young adults. 

In many countries, however, twenty to 
forty is recognized as the age range for 
young people. At last year’s World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth, two-thirds of 
the delegates were between twenty and 
thirty years old. To meet the competition 
ofiered by the young church leaders of 
other continents, the World Council’s 
American Committee had to adjust its 
basis for screening to cosmopolitan stand- 
ards. All of which adds up to a rather 
uusual honor for Helen Shedd, junior 
member of the five-man team. 


Junior Member Shedd 


Helen Shedd’s nomination to the World 
Council’s Youth Department was no sud- 
den whimsy. At the World Conference of 
Christian Youth in Oslo, Norway, last 
summer, the dark-eyed, thoughtful college 
student outshone most of her American 
colleagues and many Europeans in her 
gasp of the implications of that inter- 
national gathering. 

She saw the conference as a time for 
citicism, not primarily of the European— 
who, living in hunger, cold, and loneliness, 
is caught up by defeatism—but of the 
American, whose weakness most often is 
= epenetet knowledge of the Christian 
ai 

Yet she believes the criticism in the 
conference was a healthy sign. “Oslo,” she 
Wrote last winter, “illustrated the state of 
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the world today with its desperate needs, 
but with its small remnant of Christian 
witnesses proclaiming ‘Jesus Christ is 
Lord’ (theme of the conference). It illus- 
trated the disunity and the discord, but 
far more, it proved the strength and possi- 
bilities concomitant with unity.” 

After the conference, Helen travelled by 
truck with a group of young Americans 
through France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Sweden. Like any young girl who has 
never been out of the United States be- 
fore, she was thrilled to visit foreign lands, 
shocked to see the devastation war had 
left behind. But her questioning mind was 
not content with observation alone. Once, 
watching a Dutch pastor laboring with a 
group of farmers to remove the sand that 
had been washed over the fields when the 
British broke the dykes in 1944, she pon- 
dered, “Why don’t more American pastors 
get out and work with their people in 
times of trouble?” “She was always the 





H. Shedd. She always asked, “Why?” 


one to ask ‘why,’” said Kenneth Reeves, 
former director of the Westminster Fel- 
lowship program, who accompanied the 
group. 

A follower of theologian Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Helen Shedd thinks Protestantism in 
America is pretty well trapped in a mod- 
ern secular culture. “Individuals,” she 
says, “have an amazing facility for ration- 
alizing their sense of Christian ethics and 
thereby circumventing the necessity for 
any drastic changes away from the whole 
system of competition which figures as 
such a large part in our contemporary way 
of life.” 

She believes that Protestants are di- 
vided over too many inconsequential mat- 


ters. “But even if we were not divided, we 
probably would have a difficult time deter- 
mining the direction of the impact that 
should be made on the secular order. Yet 
a desperate attempt must be made. .. . 
The Christian faith is indeed relevant to 
every phase of life.” 

To her classmates at Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California, Helen Shedd is a 
mild phenomenon as much distinguished 
by her skill on the tennis court and the 
baseball field as by her profound com- 
ments from the Student Church pulpit. 
She rarely talks about herself, is thrifty 
with small talk on any subject. She is 
impatient with superficial campus social 
life, urging that more worthwhile things 
can be done. 

Athletic, witty, with a vivacious smile, 
Helen has steadily won offices and honors 
by dint of lucid thinking and ability for 
concentrated work. In college, where she 
is a philosophy major, she is one of the 
top students in her class, 2 member of 
Mortar Board (national honorary society), 
and college representative to such gather- 
ings as the National Student Association 
and the Student Christian Federation 
Conference (Sweden, 1947). In West- 
minster Fellowship, she has risen from 
head of her local fellowship through pres- 
bytery and synod offices to a key post in 
1947 as Outreach Commission Chairman 
of the Westminster Fellowship National 
Council. 

This month Helen Shedd has come to 
the first milestone in her career as a Church 
leader, college graduation. Ahead lies fur- 
ther study in a seminary and work with 
the thirty-five-member committee of the 
World Council’s Youth Department. About 
the success of the latter, she is confident. 

In her opinion, “Young people are be- 
ginning to realize that Christianity is not 
some credential to be carried in the hip 
pocket and displayed apologetically every- 
where except at conventions.” 


Town Meeting in Michigan 

Plans for the Christian Youth Confer- 
ence of North America late this summer 
are rapidly reaching big-time proportions. 
As a starter for the week-long meeting of 
some 5,000 young church people, “Town 
Meeting of the Air,” with moderator 
George Denny presiding, will broadcast 
from the convention site in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, on August 31. 

Outstanding young people will partici- 
pate in the famous radio forum on a sub- 
ject in the field of churchmanship, the 
general discussion topic of the conference. 
The conference will be sponsored by the 
United Christian Youth Movement. 

Young people across the country will be 
meeting in their home churches and cities 
to hear the program and some of them will 
be able to telephone their questions to 
Town Meeting at Grand Rapids. “This is 
probably the first time in radio history 
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that a nationwide audience has been able 
to participate directly in the discussion of 
an international convention,” said the Rev- 
erend Dennis Savage, director of the 
youth conference. 

Also scheduled for the opening night of 
the conference will be a procession includ- 
ing presidents or representatives of the 
forty national and thirty-four state coun- 
cil youth groups in the United Christian 
Youth Movement. Foreign delegates in 
their native dress will also be in the pro- 
cession. 

A pageant presenting the highlights of 
the United Christian Youth Movement 
program will be presented, and a choir of 
some 275 voices will sing. The evening 
will close with a worship service. 


More Help for Children 


Last month the United Nations Appeal 
for Children, to which Presbyterians are 
contributing through the Restoration 
Fund, got well under way in the United 
States. In California, some 57,000 news- 
boys distributed campaign literature to 
over a million homes. In Philadelphia, “in- 
denture bonds,” children’s promises to give 
their work in exchange for donations to 
the Appeal, were the newest money-raising 
methods among young people. The boys 
and girls “sold” the bonds for their serv- 
ices, mowing lawns and “baby-sitting” in 
exchange. 


He Got the Gate 


Giving a pastor the gate is hardly the 
way to observe Christian brotherhood, but 
that was exactly what Westminster Fel- 
lowship members in the Palo Alto Presby- 
terian Church, California, did recently. 
Not only did the group give Pastor Wes- 
ley L. Hawes of the Hope Presbyterian 
Church, San Francisco, a gate—they also 
gave him bookshelves, partitions for stor- 
age space, and a complete renovating job 
for his church building. 

Looking for some way to commemorate 
Brotherhood Week (February 22 to 29), 
the group got in touch with young people 
in the Hope Church, a Negro mission 
church. For three months the two youth 
groups spent their Saturdays cleaning the 
soot from the Hope Church Kitchen; 
washing and painting walls, ceilings, and 
woodwork; sanding floors, staining the 
walls and ceiling in the minister’s study; 
washing windows, and lining and marking 
the gym floor. Topping off the work came 
the Palo Alto group’s gifts: the book- 
shelves, the storage partitions, and, of 
course, the gate. 

Reactions? One young Negro who heard 
of the project had this to say: “If that is 
what Presbyterianism stands for, I would 
like to join that Church.” 
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Operation Duffel Bag 


It began in Park College, near Kansas 
City, Missouri. Presbyterian Paul Kamit- 
suka, a Nisei student who was back at 
Park College after serving in the U.S. 
Army, thought the European Recovery 
Program was a fine thing, but he wondered 
if it was enough. He started talking to 
other students about a plan of his own. 

Paul’s plan was to ask for a “spring 
cleaning” drive for old clothes from con- 
gregations in nearby churches. He asked 
the students if they would like to help him 
sort and pack these clothes for overseas 
shipment. The students said yes. 

The students organized a committee, re- 
ceived the blessing of Church World Serv- 
ice, the local Council of Churches, and the 
Ministerial Associations in the Greater 
Kansas City area. People got wind of the 
project and started rummaging in attics 
and clothes closets. Soon members of 300 
Protestant churches in the area were filling 
boxes in their church basements with used 
clothing. 

The last week in April student crews 
set out in trucks donated by the Marine 
Reserve Corps and the Red Cross to col- 
lect the clothing. At the college, over 350 
students forgot track, baseball, tennis, and 
the spring weather and contributed after- 
noons to sorting and packing the clean 
garments in duffel bags. 

Early last month Paul Kamitsuka, who 
has subsequently been elected president of 
the Park College student body, and Wil- 
liam Shirley, International Relations Club 
president and co-chairman of the drive, 
heaved the last bags of clothing into an 
overflowing box car, slammed the door 
shut, and watched their contributions roll 
out of the Parkville railroad station bound 
for Europe. 


W. Shirley and P. Kamitsuka load 
freight car with relief drive clothing. 
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Lebanese college students willingly 
work long hours in medical clinics 


Battle of Another Kind 


In the Arab League state of Lebanm, 
where Lebanese forces were reported las 
month to be attacking settlements j 
northeastern Palestine, all thoughts an 
not bent on the Arab-Jew conflict. Sty. 
dents in Christian schools like Bein 
Junior College and the Tripoli Boys’ ax 
Girls’ Schools are becoming increasing) 
aware of another type of struggle—th 
fight to save lives in their poverty-stricken, 
disease-ridden little nation. 

In Beirut, college students are spendin 
long hours teaching and working in th 
medical clinic. In Tripoli, upper class stu. 
dents in the Boys’ and Girls’ Schools hav 
organized a Social Service Club to educate 
some of the ragged children who roam tk 
city streets. The first day there were seve 
pupils, but within a week’s time fifty eage 
children, most of them half-naked 
barefoot, were crowding the Girls’ Schod 
auditorium for lessons on “how to k 
clean,” “how to say ‘thank you,” i 
Arabic, and simple arithmetic. Later, th 
children were invited to Church School. 

But the work did not end with tea 
ing. The Tripoli group spent 125 Lebanex 
pounds for blue material to make apron 
for the children. The Women’s Society ¢! 
the Tripoli Church cut and sewed tk 
aprons according to each child’s measure 
ments. The children, beaming but sti 
barefoot, were delighted. 

Then came shoes. After a benefit shor, 
students organized and ran food shop 
until there was enough money for fifty 
pairs of shoes. Still not satisfied, the stt 
dents were last reported to be raisin 
money for crayons, drawing paper, sd 
sors, and paste so that they could wide 
their recreational program for the childre. 

In a country where misery is an inh 
mate neighbor, the social service activitié 
of the Lebanon students are accompli 
ing much. More significant, however, 
the fact that despite the strong nation 
feelings that are leading men to bloods 
in the Middle East, young Jews, Mos 
and Christians have been in the mover 
together. 
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H. Wheeler (left) watches dairying 


students brush registered Holstein. 


Another Plum 


Warren Wilson Junior College, the Pres- 
byterian National Missions school in 
Swannanoa, North Carolina, which this 
spring produced a prize-winning art stu- 
dent (P.L., May 22), recently pulled an- 
other plum out of the pie of fame. Dur- 
ing the first four months of 1948, its dairy 
herd led all other North Carolina herds in 
milk production. Tested by the state 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association, the 
herd also placed first for two months in 
butterfat production. 

The Warren Wilson herd has between 
fifteen and twenty milking cows and six- 
teen heifers, all but three of which are 
registered Holstein cattle. The herd is 
cared for by a student crew of eight who 
are majoring in dairying and by U.S. Ma- 
tine veteran Howard Wheeler, who is dairy 
manager and instructor in agriculture. 


College Groups Spread 


Business is booming for the Presbyte- 
rian Church’s 130 student pastors, chap- 
lains, and assistants. Last month the Board 
of Christian Education reported that five 
new Westminster Foundation centers have 
been established for work among students 
in colleges and universities. 

There are now 102 Presbyterian student 
centers into which high school graduates 
of Westminster Fellowship are introducing 
the Presbyterian program. Over fifty col- 
lege Westminster Fellowship groups, in- 
duding groups at Penn State, Oregon 
State, the University of California, Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton, are affiliated 
with synod organizations. 

In most cases the result has been a 
greatly increased interest in religious ac- 
tivities. At a spring conference of Presby- 
terian college students in Illinois, dele- 
gates said that dividing their study into 
the Westminster Fellowship areas of Faith 
and Life, Stewardship, Fellowship, and 
Christian Outreach, has “revitalized our 
program. There is no comparison with the 
old days.” 

Because of the growth of Westminster 
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Fellowships on college campuses, delegates 
from these groups will for the first time 
this year attend the annual meeting of the 
Westminster Fellowship National Council, 
which will be held in Hanover, Indiana, 


in July. 
Inflation Soars 


In Chinese Cities 


In a revealing peek at the financial situ- 
ation in Peiping, China, the Reverend Sam 
Moffett, missionary and former youth sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, agreeably posed for a pho- 
tograph recently, said he no longer has his 
hands full with the problem of Chinese 
inflation—he has his arms full. 

The sum of $25,000,000 which Sam 
holds (see cut) was his salary for the 
month of March after board and room had 
been deducted. This cost the Board of 
Foreign Missions, which up until April 
had to exchange currency at the official 
rate, about $150 U.S. money. 





S. Moffett. 
catters who have 


“We spend like wild- 


just struck oil.” 


But in buying power, since all costs are 
based on the black market rate, the $25.- 
000,000 was actually worth (in March) 
about $90.00, U.S., and would bring only 
that much if turned into U.S. currency. 

“But,” says Sam, “that initial loss is 
only the first step in the depreciation of 
our money. In the short month since we 
were paid $25,000,000, inflation has sky- 
rocketed so high that whatever we have 
saved is now worth only half of its first- 
of-the-month value. Today the $25,000,- 
cco which cost the Board $150 U.S. a 
month ago is worth only $43, U.S. 

“That’s why every payday finds us 
darting madly about trying to get rid of 
our salary before another jump in ex- 
change robs us of half of it. So we buy 
food, househo!d furnishings, American 
currency, or anything stable, spending our 
money like wildcatters who have just 
struck oil. 

“When we landed in China six months 
ago, a million dollars was worth fifteen 
dollars, U.S. Now it is worth less than two 
dollars, U.S. To us this is a great incon- 
venience; but to millions of Chinese, it is 
the difference between life and death.” 











Rev. Rey Ahmaogak 
, translator, minister 


Your Money Can 
Help 
Other Eskimos 


The Inupiat Eskimo tribe in Alaska 
now has one Presbyterian native pas- 
tor. This convert after a number of 
years as lay worker at Pt. Barrow, 
Presbyterian mission station, was 
brought to New Jersey for training as 
a minister. Now at work in Alaska, he 
has translated parts of the Bible into 
his native dialect, the first book of any 
sort in that tongue. 

Rev. Mr. Ahmaogak is able to do 
his work because someone like you 
gave money to a mission board. 

Your money can return dividends 
to you as long as you live, and to the 
church forever, if you buy a Presby- 
terian Annuity. You help support all 
the work of the Boards—and you get 
a check regularly, the amount as great 
as 70%, depending upon your age when 
you buy. No medical examination 
necessary. 

Hundreds of Presbyterians, in- 
cluding many women, have decided 
that through annuities they can best 
help themselves and their church. 
Mail the coupon now. 








PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 





156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 6481 
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We would 
see Jesus’ 


ALLMAN’S newest portrayal 
A of the Master radiates the 
greatest message that the 
world ever heard—“I, if I be 
lifted up will draw all men unto 
me.” Here is the Christ that 
promised deliverance to all men 
of all places and all ages. 
Colorful and inspiring. For 
church, study, school and home. 
Now available in six styles of 
frames. Request descriptive cir- 
cular. For immediate delivery 
order the popular No. M4709. 
Size 184x222. Burnished bronze 
finish. $5.95 postpaid 


PRINTS FOR 
LOCAL FRAMING 
In six colors on 

best 


paper. 
rite sizes. Order by 
number. 


ORDER FROM 
YOUR RELIGIOUS 
SUPPLY DEALER 


Warner Ir 


Spesgusimenon 


PRODUCTS OF: 











Special helps for children 
and young folks. The ideal 
Bible for gifts and awards. 


KING JAMES 
VERSION 


National pipes 





Book Club members from many professions meet to discuss the world’s greatest 
thinkers. Here are a secretary, doctor, engineer, personnel director and others. 


8 O'CLOCK SCHOLARS 


Members of this new kind of book club read with a purpose and like it, 


OT LONG aco I was invited to a Phila- 

delphia home to participate with 
twenty-five people who had met to dis- 
cuss, of all things, the works of Saint 
Augustine. It was a representative group, 
including an engineer, a business execu- 
tive, a nurse, a public school teacher, a 
minister, two physicians, a music teacher, 
and a university professor. 

That this was by no means the first time 
these people had come together to talk 
about books was evident from the easy 
friendliness that prevailed, and the famili- 
arity with which they bandied theological 
and philosophical terms. 

“He had a deep love of nature, which 
might have led to pantheism.” 

“Do you think Augustine practiced as- 
ceticism for its own sake, or just to 
streamline his life for getting work done?” 

As I listened, I remembered that a 
Frenchman had remarked a century ago 
that an American looked as self-conscious 
carrying a book as a European looked 
toting a gun. The impression went around 
the world that Americans are allergic to 
reading anything more serious than a de- 
tective story. Many people still believe 
the average American selects a book as 
though afraid that thinking would lead to 
ulcers on the brain. 

But the works of Augustine are any- 
thing but Pablum for infant minds, and 


here was an unpicked group of Ameri- 
cans who, far from blushing and shying 
away when confronted with an idea, coolly 
demanded its credentials and examined its 
claim to usefulness in the present day. 
What impressed me most of all, my hosts 
were not dissecting a classic to earn aca 
demic credits or a bonus on the paycheck. 
They might have spent that Thursday eve- 
ning watching a movie or playing bridge. 
But they spent it with Augustine, and had 
a pleasant time of it, too. 

Fathered and fostered by the Reverend 
Ralph G. Turnbull, pastor of Bethlehem 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, the 
Book Club was started three years ago a 
an answer to the problem, “How can we 
encourage our people to read more of the 
right kind of literature?” The special 
danger in modern life, Mr. Turnbull be 
lieves, is that “in the daily rush and row 
tine, we neglect life’s true values and lost 
our souls. To offset this we must take 
time to read and reflect.” 

Mr. Turnbull is, well-fitted for leading 
reading club, for he is an author in his 
own right. A Minister’s Obstacles (Flem 
ing H. Revell Co., New York, $1.75) t 
minds ministers and laymen alike thal 
pastors are people. Mr. Turnbull describes 
the book as showing “the tests and tt 
umphs of God’s servants,” and “the temp 
tations of the ministry.” His studies from 
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the Book of Acts, The Promise Unto You 

Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
sof), was selected as the sixth in the 
series Of yearly Bible study courses pro- 
yided by the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
sspart of the Adult Program of the Board 
of Christian Education. 

The members of the Bethlehem Book 
Cub (which includes Methodists, Baptists, 
latherans, and Episcopalians, as well as 
members of the Bethlehem Presbyterian 
Church) meet once a month to discuss the 
pook they have read during the preceding 
weeks. The gathering is held in the home 
of a member, and the discussion is led by 
Mr Turnbull unless, as is frequently the 
case, the author of the book is present. 

The simplicity of the scheme, Mr. Turn- 
bull believes, renders it a feasible project 
for any pastor to undertake. People, 
hooks, and a meeting-place are all that are 
neded to become acquainted with the 
fnést Christian minds of the ages who are 
waiting to lighten the darkness of our 


There follow the names of a few of the 
books selected by the Bethlehem Book 
Club, with comments by Mr. Turnbull. 


Prcrrmm’s Procress. By John Bun- 
yan. American Tract Society, New York. 
($2.00) 

This immortal allegory is the best- 
known English classic next to the Bible. A 
narrative of the soul’s journey to Heaven, 
it “holdeth children from play, and old 
men from the chimney corner.” 


Great CHrRIsTrAN Booxs. By Hugh 
Martin. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
($1.50) 

Discussions of St. Augustine, Samuel 
Rutherford, Brother Lawrence, John Bun- 
yan, William Law, - William Carey, and 
Robert Browning, representing a wide va- 
tiety of religious and cultural backgrounds 
of faith and power. 


Wat A Man Can BELIEve. By James 
D. Smart. Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia. ($2.00) 

Written by the editor of the New Cur- 
ticulum of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, this is a book for laymen concerning 
our faith, telling in simple and clear style 
just what the Scriptures lead us to believe. 


INDIA AT THE THRESHOLD. By Mrs. L. 
‘ Bryce. Friendship Press, New York. 
6o¢ ) 

Industry, labor, the place of women, 
politics, the ministry of health and heal- 
ing, education, are discussed as India re- 
teives political freedom and self-deter- 
mination. 


Prayer. By Frank C. Laubach. Fleming 
H, Revell Co., New York. ($1.25) 

The mightiest force in the world is de- 
sctibed by the missionary-educator who 
banished illiteracy. 
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THE Bree Basis or Missions. By Rob- 
ert H. Glover, M.D., Bible House, Los An- 
geles, Calif. ($1.75) 

The theology of the missionary motive 
is discussed over against the many-sided 
interests and demands of modern mission- 
ary movements. In “re-thinking missions” 
the Church needs this message. 


THs FREEDOM—WHENCE? By J. Wes- 
ley Bready. American Tract Society, New 
York. ($2.50) 

The spiritual origin of our democracy is 
traced from the 18th Century spiritual 
awakening under Wesley. 


MIRACLES IN BLACK. By John C. Wen- 
gatz. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
($1.75) 


Missionary adventures in the wilds of 
Africa show the extraordinary transforma- 
tion of heathen people in character, con- 
duct, and condition. 


His TERRIBLE Swirt Sworp. By Nor- 
man Maclean. Christian Council on Pal- 
estine, New York. (25¢) 

Concerning the Jews and Palestine, this 
Scottish Presbyterian preacher sees the 
struggle in the Holy Land in the light of 
the ideals of Zionism. 


A Book or Protestant SAINTs. By 
Ernest Gordon. Moody Press, Chicago, 
Ill. ($2.50) 

Brief biographies of evangelical saints, 
in contrast to Roman ideas of sainthood. 

—James W. HorrmMan 





Whatever the occasion 


a fine Cnferd Lie 
makes a cherished gift 


@ This time of year is full of significant dates 
in young people’s lives... graduations, com- 
pleted courses in Bible study, and weddings. 


A fine Oxford Bible is a most appropriate 
Gift for each of these occasions . . . as Oxford 
Bibles bave been in many generations of 
Christian American families. 


... for the June Bride 


White Morocco, limp, round corners, gold edges. 
With Marriage Certificate. No. 01154X . . . $7.50 


. for Graduation 


A “Scofield” Reference Bible — indispensable 
to a complete understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. Choice of fine bindings. From $2.50 


Many beautiful editions now available 





The new Oxford editions are superbly bound 
with traditional Oxford craftsmanship . . . 
leathers are soft, rich, enduring; type faces, 
clear and readable. Many styles are printed 
on the famous Oxford India Paper. 


Your bookseller will be glad to help you 
make your selection. 


OXFORD 


AT BOOK STORES EVERYWHERE 
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Co-Winner 
of the 1948 
Abingdon-Cokesbury 





The RELIGION 
of MATURITY 


by JOHN WICK BOWMAN 


In this solid, competent book, the 
author concerns himself with the 
question: “What is ‘true religion’?” 
He finds the answer in the mind of 
Jesus: what He took from his spirit- 
wal heritage; what He discarded; 
what He himself contributed, and 
its meaning for us in our times— 
the religion of maturity as revealed 
by Jesus. The subject matter is di- 
vided into five logical sections: 

1. THE PROPHETIC WORD: The Reve- 
lation of the Word; “Thus Saith the 
Lord”; Jesus and the Prophets. 

i. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
ALTAR: The Religion of the Altar; 
“A sacrifice acceptable and pleasing 
to God”; Jesus and the Priests. 

ii. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
BOOK: The Religion of the Book; 
“The Scribes . . . sit in Moses’ seat”; 
Jesus and the Scribes. 

IV. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
THRONE: The Religion of the 
Throne; “Understanding in all vi- 
sions”; Jesus and the Apocalyptists. 
V. THE RELIGION OF MATURITY: The 
Old Wine; The New Wine of the 
Gospel; The New Wineskins. 

The author treats significantly and 
inspiringly the central problem of 
Christian faith: the dependability of 
our knowledge of Jesus, and His 
own view of the character of His 
mission. He examines the prophetic 
revelation of the Old Testament; the 
expressions of religious interest 
found in Judaism of Christ's time; 
and finally, the New Testament re- 
sponse contained ‘in Jesus’ life and 
work—the religion of maturity for 
our life and work. $3 


FAMILY 


OES THE PROGRAM make you want to 
have a better family life?” was one of 

ten questions asked Protestant church 
members in a recent poll on family radio 
programs. Conducted by the International 
Council of Religious Education in connec- 
tion with National Family Week last 
month, the balloting named five programs 
as best for family listening: One Man’s 
Family, The Greatest Story Ever Told, 














THE AUTHOR 

JOHN WICK BOWMAN 

is Robert Dollar pro- 
fessor of New Testament Interpre- 
tation at San Francisco Theological 
Seminary. He is widely known as 
both a lecturer and a writer. 


Ready How! 
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Minetta Ellen and J. Anthony Smith 
play leads in “One Man’s Family.” 


Pepper Young’s Family, Fibber McGee 
and Molly, and The Aldrich Family. 

Voters were required to substantiate 
their choice with an affirmative answer 
to seven out of the ten questions asked. 
These covered such points as whether or 
not the family is true to life; democratic; 
interested in the community, nation, and 
world; recognizes God. A high moral tone 
and high type of humor were also neces- 
sary characteristics of the programs se- 
lected. 


Twenty-fifth Birthday 


Radio is still considered a comparative 
infant by members of the older genera- 
tion, but it will take a good memory to 
recall the oldest program on the air. It is 
NBC’s National Radio Pulpit, which cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth birthday last month. 

Presiding minister of the 10 o'clock 
Sunday morning program is the Reverend 
Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of New York’s 
Methodist Episcopal Christ Church. 


Handsome, 58-year-old Df. Sockmay 
claims that religion on the radio is no syb. 
stitute for church-going, however. Out of 
some 300,000 letters received in the pas, 
decade, the most satisfying ones to him 
are those stating that the writer has 
started going to church as a result of hear. 
ing Dr. Sockman’s radio sermons. 

The program was originated in 1923 by 
the Reverend S. Parkes Cadman, who be. 
lieved that radio could serve the spiritual 
needs of every race and creed. Since tak. 
ing over in 1936, Dr. Sockman has been 
carrying out these principles. He stated 
recently, “I am convinced that our pro. 
gram is making for tolerance and under. 
standing between the various religious 
bodies. Many Roman Catholic and Jew. 
ish friends listen to the Pulpit messages. 
And, as a matter of fact, just as many 
Protestants listen to Roman Catholic and 
Jewish programs. We thus try to strengthen 
the things that unite and weaken the 
things that divide.” 


Highlights 

For Presbyterians who are eager to hear 
a first-hand report on the happenings at 
General Assembly, the Reverend Clayton 
T. Griswold will broadcast “Highlights of 
the General Assembly” from Seattle over 
the NBC network on Thursday, June 3 at 
12:30 P.M. EDT (9:30 a.m. PDT). 


Dia Seidal 


Singing commercials are no longer a 
novelty on the radio, but the Reverend 
Clayton G. Van Deusen of Emanuel Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Albany, New 
York, has found that they still have con- 
siderable box-office appeal when used it 
church. 

The ingenious minister draws his parish 
ioners to fellowship meetings, church sup- 
pers, and other gatherings with such solo 
as: 

“Ladies, do the lonesome tears roll, 
When your husbands bowl. 

Do you feel like getting pally, 

When the men are at the alley. 

Do the sighs come rushing forth, 

When the hunters are up North. 

For fun and fellowship, join the Ladies 

Aid. 

Remember, Ladies Aid spelled backward 
is Dia Seidal.” 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


@ PRESBYTERIAN LiFe subscribers desi 
ing change of address for the summe 
months only are requested to make # 
rangements with their local postmaster fot 
this service giving Post Office sufficienl 
postage for the issues they desire for 
warded. 
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NEW LIGHT... 
(Continued from page 16) 





the college, they learn to make warmer 
ad more comfortable clothing for their 
children. 

As would be expected, the men of the 
village were civilly hostile to the project 
at its inception, and skeptical of the abil- 
ity of their womenfolk to learn. But so 
impressive has been the work of the 
Ginling students that the men finally pock- 
eed their pride and asked the college to 
help them improve their farming methods. 

Farmers and their families are not the 
oly groups served by China’s Christian 
cilleges. In the vast metropolis of Shang- 
hai, 90,000 laborers and factory workers 
can have recreation, education, and re- 
gion at Yangtszepoo Social Center at the 
University of Shanghai. 

“The industrial life of our city is rap- 
idly growing,” says Dr. Henry H. Lin, the 
University’s president. “This calls for 
more and newer ways of serving the 
masses.” At the Center’s evening school, 
ambitious laborers get such effective train- 
ing that many of them now hold responsi- 
ble positions in the factories of Shanghai. 
Their children can be educated in the 
Christian school, which accommodates 600 
students of kindergarten, primary, and 
middle school grades. 

In their leisure hours, workers come to 
the Center to read, write letters, and 
listen to lectures and music. 


5,000 Fed Daily 


In spite of the destruction of its prop- 
erty by the Japanese, the Yangtszepoo 
Center has carried a heavy load of war 
tlief work for ten years. “More than 
§,000 persons receive their only food from 
our noonday rice line,” writes President 
Lin. “These people would die within a 
week if the Center were removed. During 
the winter they would have frozen without 
the garments made by church women of 
Shanghai or sent from abroad.” 

The thirteen Christian Colleges of 
China all grew out of little schools founded 
by missionaries in the middle roth Cen- 
tury. By the early 1900’s most of them 
had developed into colleges. Today 
twenty-two missionary societies from the 
United States, Canada, and Great Brit- 
ain, and groups representing leading Amer- 
ican universities, cooperate in helping the 
Chinese colleges. 

The extension work provides a variety 
of activities, for each college has one or 
more special projects. West China Union 
University sends out a mobile dental 
dinic. Hua Chung University in Wuchang 
stads theological students on preaching 
and teaching tours. The University of 
Nanking produces and distributes scores 
of educational motion pictures—even il- 
literates can learn from the movies. 

Li-wu Han, China’s Vice-Minister of 
Education, estimates that his country 
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needs 1,800,000 more teachers, and envi- 
sions the use of visual education for 
classes of 1,000 persons at a time. China 
will not become Utopia overnight. But 
these small localities transformed by the 
Christian colleges can be multiplied and 
spread to include larger communities, 
whole districts and provinces—eventually 
the entire nation. This is the goal of the 
Christian colleges and their extension stu- 
dents. 





@ THE COMMON PROBLEM, yours, mine, 
everyone’s, is not to fancy what were fair 
in life, provided it could be, but finding 
first what may be, then find how to make 
it fair up to our means. 

—ROoOBERT BROWNING 





INTERNATIONAL 
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THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has tripled her enrollment, ex- 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum, 
and completely modernized her facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col- 
lege—where classes are individualized .. . 
where every student knows all the others . . . 
where the whole campus turns out for the 
basketball games and the socials . . . 


But most of all, this urban college (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
air is an institution which prepares you for 
a career, offering such features as: 
@ full 4-year course for B. A. degree 
© pre-professional training, recognized 
by other institutions 
@ G. |. training 
@ scholarship assistance 
@ on-campus dormitory rooms for men 
@ opportunity for field work 
@ stress on preparation for “human 
relations“ 


College catalogue sent on request. Write: — 

















portation, three-wheel models for carrying 
loads up to 500 Ibs. 













2 wheels, 2 speeds 
with sidecor 





Goes ANYWHERE 


AT LOWEST COST! 





MOTOR SCOOTER 


The CUSHMAN Motor Vehicle goes where automobiles 
can't go—across open country—down narrow, rugged 
troils. It's the most efficient, most economical form 

of motor tronsportation. Two-wheel models avail- 
able with or without side-cor for personal trans- 












2 wheels, ovtomotic 
clutch with er with- 
ovt 2 speed gearbox 


Ideal for Mission Use 


“4 4.P. SINGLE CYLINDER MOTOR, 
4 CYCLE; WITH OR WITHOUT 
TWO-SPEED AND REVERSE GEAR 
BOX; AUTOMATIC CLUTCH; MAG- 
NETO AND LIGHTS; SPEED 35 TO 
40 M.P.H. 









CUSHMAN OVERSEAS CORPORATION 



















































TO MOODY... 


from many lauds 


NOW, as before the war, consecrated young men and women 
are traveling thousands of miles to study at Moody Bible Institute. 
Coming from Holland, Korea, South America and a dozen other 
foreign countries, they seek the Bible-centered training, the com- 
plete preparation for every kind of Christian service, for which 
Moody is known around the world. 

Among Christians in the United States, the record of 2,923 
Moody-trained men and women on foreign* fields, plus the thou- 
sands in every phase of Christian service at home, make this 
school first choice of those who want the best in Bible training. 


“NOTE FOR MEN: As never before, mission boards need MEN! Write today for information about 
Moody training. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
153 Institute Place «¢ Chicago 10, Illinois 

















-—CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS— 


For Sale or for Personal use 
Comforting, encouraging messages of cheer 
to the sick and sorrowing, shut-in, birth- 
day, etc.. many with Bible Tezt. Boxed As- 
sortments and in Bulk. Good Profit. Write 
for a Catalog List. 

PEASE angerate CARDS, Inc. 


264 Lowel St Dept. Bebalo 8, N.Y. Pm ae 
“a "4 8Ww.48""st. 


VW N > NEW SYORK 
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SHE SPEAKS ... 
(Continued from page 17) 


has returned to the family’s native Vj. 
ginia soil, where he is attending Hampden. 
Sydney College. He hopes next year tp 
begin studying for the ministry at Union 
Seminary in Richmond. When questioned 
by Northern friends about this “traitor” jp 
the family midst, Mrs. Irvine states firmly, 
“John has made his own decision. I cep. 
tainly consider it a privilege to have beep 
a part of both churches, and think it’s; 
good sign for the union which must in. 
evitably come.” 

Along with the strenuous duties her 
national position entails, Mrs. Irvine sets 
the good example of being active in her 
own community church, Hiland Church ip 
Perrysville, Pennsylyania. She has helped 
to organize the women there and attend 
their meetings whenever possible. 

Although Mrs. Irvine’s domestic activi- 
ties have been curtailed to a large extent, 
she is a good cook, and has not lost the 
knack of turning out old-fashioned South. 
ern spoonbread or a fine Virginia baked 
ham. And she still maintains a trim, 122. 
pound figure. Such extra-curricular ac. 
tivities as reading The Atlantic Monthly, 
attending concerts or the theater are al- 
most completely out of the picture nov, 
When the mood strikes her, however, she 
can whip up one of those fancy, colorful 
hats for which she is so famous. 

The idea grew 

The organization of which Mrs. Irvin 
is president was just the nucleus of a 
idea when in 1927 leaders of women’s mis- 
sionary societies first met in San Fran 
cisco. This group met at two-year ip- 
tervals, thereafter, with the exception of 
the year 1933. At the 1935 meeting in 
Asheville, the Boards of National and 
Foreign Missions proposed the election o 
a national committee to study the posti- 
bilities of forming a national organization. 
The resultant Continuation Committee 
held its first national meeting in Bud 
Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, in 1938. 

Starting with the idea of missions, th 
organization expanded in 1942 to incluée 
education, thus having the three-Board 
relationship of National and Foreign Mis 
sions, and Christian Education. On May 
29, 1943, the organization was officially 
approved by the General Assembly. 4 
constitution was instituted in 1946. 

The National Council is really the sum 
total of all Presbyterian women organized 
into groups in the local churches. Theit 
organization is similar to that of t 
whole Church, embracing an executive 
committee, synodical societies, presbyterid 
societies and finally the local chur 
groups. The Council meets once evel 
four years, and official delegates are te 
resentatives from the above societies, t 
executive committee, women members 
the Boards and of the General Cound 
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The executive committee, which carries 
on business during the four-year interim, 
comprises the president, six members 
from various geographical regions: Mrs. 
].M. Douglas, Mrs. Paul K. Justus, Mrs. 
Floyd E. Logee, Mrs. Fred Luchs, Mrs. 
Will McClure, and Mrs. Stuart Sinclair; 
one member from each Board: Mrs. Rex 
§, Clements, Mrs. Charles B. Fernald, 
and Mrs. Ralph Pino. Serving ex officio 
are a secretary from each Board: Miss 
Margaret Shannon, Miss Ann Elizabeth 
Taylor, and Miss Mildred Roe; and a 
treasurer: Miss Gertrude Vint. 

Contact secretary for this four-year 
period is vivid, bright-eyed Margaret Shan- 
non of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Working behind the scenes, she advises 
Mrs. Irvine, helps her with speeches and 
itinerary, and keeps the ball rolling in 
general. She saves Mrs. Irvine many a 
gray hair. 

The men weren’t the only ones at Gen- 
eral Assembly last May. The women of 
the Church were well represented. And 
speaking for them was Gertrude Irvine, 
who reported the women’s work for the 
year 1947. Last year Presbyterian women 
give approximately $2,000,000 to the 
Church. This money was distributed 
through the three Boards in the main for 
schools and buildings at home and abroad. 
The women also sent some twenty tons of 
hospital supplies overseas, as well as thou- 
sands of boxes of food and clothing 
through Church World Service. In addi- 
tion they adopted approximately 4,000 
pastors and their families in Europe and 
Asia. Nothing daunted, Presbyterian 
women hope to give even more next year. 
Nor have they neglected the New Life 
Movement, setting a membership goal of 
$00,000 organized women by 1950. 

As president of the National Council, 
itis part of Mrs. Irvine’s job to promote 
good will and fellowship. Just before 
General Assembly in May, Mrs. Irvine 
and the executive committee toured the 
South, meeting with women from the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 


To Visit Europe 


This fall at the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam, Mrs. Irvine will 
extend the greetings of Presbyterian 
women to women from all parts of the 
globe. As chairman of the Findings Com- 
mittee—an interdenominational group of 
American women—she will represent the 
American delegation at the women’s con- 
ference. Mrs. Irvine also hopes to visit 
women of the Reformed Churches in Com- 
munist-dominated Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. Says Mrs. Irvine of the proposed 
ttip, “Presbyterian women have already 
sent an enormous amount of material aid 
to the women in these two countries. I 
hope by this human contact to give them 
‘surance of our personal interest, as well, 
i the hopes it will give them the spiritual 
‘if’ they so badly need.” 


June 5, 1948 








O Sh 1949 


ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 


AWARD 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD HAS BEEN ESTAB- 

lished to encourage the writing of distinguished books in the 

broad field of evangelical Christianity. The award is offered at 

intervals of approximately two years to the author of the book 

manuscript which, in the opinion of a Board of Judges, will accom- 

plish the greatest good for the Christian faith and Christian living among 
all people. 

Any unpublished manuscript whose purpose is in harmony with 
the general purpose of the award, excepting only fiction and poetry, 
will be considered when submitted according to the rules. The 
award is open to all writers, regardless of nationality, race, or 
creed. Only authors with contractual obligations to another pub- 
lisher- or employees and relatives of employees of Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press are ineligible. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press will pay to the author of the manu- 
script selected by the Board of Judges the sum of $7,500, of which 
$5,000 is an outright award and $2,500 is an advance against royal- 
ties. In event no manuscript submitted is, in the opinion of the 
Board of Judges and the publishers, worthy of the award, the 
award will be passed and the $5,000 outright award will be added 
to the award for the following contest. 


Duplicate awards were made in 1948 to John Wick Bowman, 
for his manuscript, THE RELIGION OF Maturity; and to Georgia 
Harkness, for her manuscript, PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE. 


The Board of Judges 
Pastor, Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City 
Literary Editor, The Christian Century 
Editor, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Yale University Divinity School 
President, Garrett Biblical Institute 
President, Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.) 


Georce A. BuTrrick 


Winrrep E. Garrison 
Notan B. Harmon, Jr. 
Hatrorp E. Luccock 
Horace G. SMITH 
Henry P. VAN DusEN 


Manuscripts may be entered in the contest only in accordance 
with the rules explained in the Award Prospectus, which will be 
mailed on request. 


Address all communications to 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD EpDIToR 
150 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 








AN Assured 
AND Regular INCOME 
IS SUCH A BLESSING 


Thousands of persons are receiving their checks 
regularly at stated intervals because they are hold- 
ers of Annuity Agreements of the American Bible 
Society. This REGULAR INCOME brings com- 
fort and freedom from worry about the future. 

The Annuity Agreement plan is simple and has 
a two-fold advantage. First:—It provides a steady 
income for protection in old age. For over 100 
years, Annuity Agreement checks have never failed 
in spite of uncertain and disturbing world condi- 
tions. Second:—You enjoy the permanent satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you are helping in the ever 
more significant work of making the Bible avail- 
able throughout the world. 

Send for the interesting booklet, “A Gift That 
Lives,” which tells how you can both give and re- 
ceive generously at the same time, and earn cer- 
tain tax exemptions. 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 

ome ae oe ee oe wm ow ow ow ow ow ow = 

1 American Bible Society, i 

r 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

without obligation, your ! 

| booklet PL-5 entitled “A Gift That Lives.’ 

| OI enclose $......... for the world-wide dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures. 


© Please send me, 


Ne 








RAISE UP TO $500 for your 
Church, Sunday School or Society 


| Thevsends of women’s societies are using our 
| highly successful fund raising plan. Few money 
; — preven se pleasant te work 
with . + « « &@ profitable . . 
the little on ‘on effert given. 
The plan consists simply of 
low-priced, 





Write TODAY 
for FREE details 
.. “Hew yeu 
con | reise wp te 
| | $500 fer your or- 
gonizction with 
little effert.*’ 


| HUDSON PRODUCTS COR | 























$25.00 EXTRA 
FOR YOU OR YOUR ORGANIZATION 
Sell only 50 Boxes of beautiful CHRISTMAS and 
EVERYDAY greeting cords. Costs nothing to try. 
Write for your somple on approval today. 


THE GREETING CARD GUILD 
DEPT. P, 220 W. S7th St., MEW YORK 19, N.Y. 














June 3—5: Westminster Fellowship Rally, 
Texas Synod, Abiline, Texas. 


June 7-11: Duke Convocation, Durham, 
North Carolina. ° 

Intended to promote religious interest 
in many fields of ecclesiastic and civil im- 
portance, the convocation will feature a 
series of courses in preaching, city church 
management, personal counselling, the Old 
Testament, vacation school work, and the 
home. Prominent ministers and lecturers 
will lead the sessions, offered for ministers 
and church workers. 


June 10, Thursday: Meeting of Board of 
Trustees of General Assembly, Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S.A., Philadelphia. 


June 13, Sunday: Children’s Day. 

As is customary, the offerings taken up 
in Presbyterian Church Schools on this 
day will be sent to children in classes 
taught by Sunday School missionaries. 


June 14, Monday: Annual Meeting, 
Synod of Indiana, Hanover, Indiana. 


June 18-21: Westminster Fellowship 
Rally, Pennsylvania Synod, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 2) 


nothing adequate to guide her, either in 
or out of matrimony. Of the four church 
families most prominent in the story only 
Bishop Fellowes and his wife had a home 
in which there was an atmosphere of mu- 
tual love and confidence—and they had 
Jeanie. 

. when as a Church (by order of the 
General Assembly) we are again taking 
heed of our marriage standards as based 
on the Holy Scriptures, young Reverend 
Paul Phillips, after public display of his 
great spiritual stamina, becomes the cheap 
hero of a tawdry situation. 


—Mo tty Harrison Orto 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Other readers have written defending 
the book. The author, Nelia Gardner 
White, spoke for herself recently on ABC’s 
“Woman of Tomorrow” program: “. . 
[Paul Phillips] didn’t desert the church 
nor his wife, but did tell the truth to a 
sore-hearted girl, and I felt that the girl 
would be given more courage to manage 
her life through the telling. 

“|. ministers are human beings and 
have feelings, passions, like other people. 
I think it right that we should expect con- 
trol from them, a larger understanding of 
conscience. They need no excuse for hu- 
man feelings, but I do think we can ask 
that their spiritual integrity be beyond re- 


proach. Ministers are leaders and if the 
do not have the power or the person 
goodness that makes for leadership, they 
might better not be ministers. I want 
to show that Paul Phillips was not one of 
those who preach one thing and do ap. 
other—he tried to cure himself and sy. 
ceeded.”"—TueE Epitors. 


Revolutionary Moderator 


« The second news item in PRESBYTERIy 


Lire, May 8... 


states that the Reverend 


John Rodgers of New York was elected 
as the first Moderator of the Church. .,. 
You make no reference to the Brick 
Church of which he was the minister oy 
of the other many activities with whid 
John Rodgers was associated. 

In the days before the Revolutionary 
War he was the close friend of the Rey. 
erend John Witherspoon. Young men from 
his church in New York were active in 


the Liberty Boys which prepared the way 
for the Revolution. When George Wash- 
ington came to New York, he brought 
with him a letter of introduction to Joh 
Rodgers in which the General of the Con- 
tinental Armies was assured he could rely 
upon the discretion and loyalty of th 
man. Immediately after the Revolution 
John Rodgers acted as Chaplain of th 
Assembly which drew up the Constite 


tion of the State of New York. . 


. Ful 


of years and honor he retired from th 
pastorate of the Brick Church in 1810.... 

It was John Rodgers who uttered these 
words when confronted with the competi 


tion of other religious groups: 


“Let w 


out-preach them, out-pray them, and out 
live them, and we need not fear.” 


—Pavut Wott 


Minister, Brick Presbyterian Church 


New York, N.Y. 
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Photographs not otherwise credited 
From left to right and top to bottom 


G. G. Emerson 
Paces 4-6: R.N.S. 

Pace 7: U.S. Navy 

10: R.NS.. 
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14-16: China Colleges 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 
Bob Rundus 

Jerry Andersen 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE E 


DUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





Coeducational Colleges 











ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior Positively Christian 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 

“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 


Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not fail 
to investigate. Overlooks the Ohio River. A 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 
professional and graduate study. 





Men’s Colleges 











LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 




















HASTINGS COLLEGE 


Fully accredited college granting A.B. 
degree. Superior instruction in music. 
Moderate rates. 

Applications still being accepted. 


Vm. Marshall French, President | 
Hastings, Nebraska 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 








8 ince. 1852 

















LEWIS AND CLARK 


COLLEGE 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Enrollment limited to 1000 
Faculty of 70 
Strong in music, science and training 
for all forms of youth leadership. Some 
fields combine on-the-job experience 
with academic study and faculty con- 

ference. 
Morgan S. Odell, President 


=. 


Dubuque, Iowa 


PROVIDES A LIBERAL ARTS AND 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


PREPARES YOUTH FOR 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


DR. ROLLO LA PORTE, 
President 


University of Dubuque 
Dubuque, Iowa 


COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Coeducational Liberal Arts 
Limited Enrollment 
Small Classes Christian Faculty 
PAUL B. McCLEAVE, President 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph.D., President 





Women’s Colleges 





LINDENWOOD 


A Presbyterian College for young wom- 
en. Four year course in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and fine arts, with training offered 
in a few of the leading vocations for 


women. 
FRANC L. McCLUER, President 
St. Charles, Missouri 





Schools of Nursing 








THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF 
NURSING 
Basic three-year course in professional 
nursing. Clinical experience in a 480-bed 
hospital. Affiliations with several colleges 
for B.S. degree. Accredited by the State 
of Illinois and the National League of 
Nursing Education. Also, registered with 
the Board of Regents, University of the 

State of New York. 

For catalog and admission forms write: 
HENRIETTA FROEHLKE, DIRECTOR 
Chicago 12 Illinois 




















The COLLEGE of the 
OZARKS 
Clarksville, Arkansas 
OFFERS 
A Thorough Educational 
Program 
B.A.—B.S.—B.S. in 
Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis 
Minimum Cost 
Adequate Facilities 


write 
Dr. W. Lin Hurie, President 





Utah’s 
WESTMINSTER 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 
“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


Theological. Seminaries 























With the issue of May 22nd, PRES- 
BYTERIAN LIFE inaugurated an 
Educational Directory. This will 
appear regularly in its pages serv- 
ing schools, colleges, seminaries 
and camps. 





THE PRINCETON 
INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY 


July 12-22 
Many courses by prominent 
leaders from this country and 
abroad. Ten days of education 
and inspiration. For full particu- 
lars write: 


J. Christy Wilson 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 














Over nine thousand young men have been trained 


for the Christian ministry in 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


since 1812. 


Its service to the Church constitutes its claim to your support 

















Preshyterian Life Z in Every BP. resbyterian Sean 


800,000 





... is an ambitious circulation goal for any religious magazine. But the tide has begun 
to move in that direction. Subscription orders are flowing in from North and South, East 
and West. PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is being mailed every other week to the cities and 
towns, the farms and the townships, of America. 


The Reverend Richard Paul Graebel, D.D., 

Minister, The First Presbyterian Church, Springfield, Illinois. 

“Every family in this church receives PRESBYTERIAN LIFE and 
the news items in it are causing a great deal of discussion. We 
are proud of its total content. You can be assured that the people 
of First Church, Springfield, will be as well informed as any con- 


gregation in America.” 


Most people are paying for their own subscriptions. Some churches, however, are giving 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE to every new member received. Others give it to their officers. 
Still others send the new church magazine to the home of every shut-in. Every day’s 
mail brings news of more churches signed up 100%. Active church members want to be 
well-informed. Well-informed church members become active workers. 


Enter a 
Subscription 
for a Friend 

TODAY 








Enclosed with this card is a check or money order for $ 
my subscription for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE for 
(Foreign subscriptions $3.00.) 


- Use This 
Convenient 
Blank 








